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History of Sports 
B AS KET B ALL sep toca ig arg 


young men at a training school in Springfield, Mass., were 
sitting around a gym wondering if there wasn’t some more 
interesting way of getting their regular daily exercise than the 
usual dull routine. They wanted an indoor winter game that 
could take the place filled by football in the autumn and 
baseball in the spring and summer. 

The school supervisor turned the problem over to young 
James Naismith, the class instructor. He told Naismith to 
invent a game that could be played indoors, without violent 
bodily contact and at the same time provide enough action and 
interest to exercise and hold the attention of these young 
students. 


Indoor Football 


Naismith first thought 


es en ee ee 


SY, oA 


ball was designed for teams of nine—3 for- 
wards, 3 centers and 3 guards. The only equip- 
ment was a regulation soccer ball and two 


that he might be able to 
adapt Rugby Football to 
some kind of indoor 
game. This idea failed, 
however, because foot- 
ball without body contact 
didn’t work and body 
contact was dangerous 
indoors. Then Naismith 


peach baskets nailed to the wall and rules were 
almost non-existent. Basketball grew quickly, 
though, and as the game presented new prob- 
lems, rules were developed to meet them. The 
number of players on a team was changed to 
allow 9, 7 or 5 and then finally set at 5. Scoring 
was worked out and a rules committee set up 
to govern the rapidly growing game. 


Under the direction of this committee, 


had the inspiration that was to make him the 
founder of the only major sport invented in 
America—the only major sport that does not 
trace its beginning to older, simpler forms, 
but is the product of one man’s imagination. 
He invented basketball! And his class proved 
that the new game not only was practical but 
that it was fun! 


Soccer Ball and Peach Baskets ‘ 


Because there were 18 students in James 
Naismith’s class, the original game of basket- 


(FREE REPRINTS AVAILABLE ON REQUEST) 


changes have been made from time to time to im- 
prove the game. Their most 
recent important change is 
the almost complete elim- 

| ination of the centertap in an 

| effort to speed up play. Since 
its invention the popularity 
of basketball for players and 
spectators has grown with 

tremendous speed and today 

it is played and watched all 
over the world. 








Like basketball, athletic 
equipment has come a long way 


| IS a far cry from the original crude 9-man bas- 
ketball of the 1890's with its soccer ball and peach 
baskets to the streamlined, skilful game of today. As 
in every game, improved equipment has played an 
important part in this development. And no matter YOU CAN DEPEND ON BIKE 
what the sport, there is no more important single 1. Recognized leaders for 
piece of equipment that safeguards the health, skill years. 

and pleasure of the players than a good athletic sup- 2. Sciehtifically designed to 
porter. That’s why so many coaches and trainers re- give proper fit, uniform 
fuse to take chances with just any supporter—insist | Pressure and support. 

on one they can count on for snug, lasting support, 3. Built to maintain elastic- 


latte eis aed econenas. , ity—give maximum wear, 
ye ra omy. That's why so many athletes eatin cuik Geode feo 


chafing. 











CLEVER 


DAGL-HANDLING 


.. And the ball 
that stays 
absolutely round 


High-speed, single-flash photo at REACH Research Laboratory. Shows Nat Holman, 
coach of C. C. N. Y. and President pf National Association of Basketball Coaches. 


@ It will show up in their passing, dribbling, shooting — 
the extra confidence your players get from handling the 
REACH STA-TRU Basket Ball. 

Rebounds they can depend on. No soft spots, no seams. 
This ball is Last-bilt — absolutely round. REACH-tested for 
perfect balance. 

Accurate in flight. Special channel grooves molded into 
the leather act like rifling in a gun — give a sure grip. And 
economy you can count on. Three times the normal life of 
the old-style ball. Other REACH basket balls priced for every 
budget. At your REACH dealer, today. 


A.J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Shaped BASKETBALL BANK 


As Legalized by the 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL COMMITTEE 
of the United States and Canada 


—The Rules Authority for the National Federa- 

tion of State High School Associations, the 

National Collegiate Athletic Association, the 

Y. M. C. A. and the eee 1. A. U. and 
A. B.A. 








REAR VIEW showing the sturdy SOLID 
STEEL bracing and attachment plates. 


: Teams winning basketball laurels this season 
emecth enogiees fans... will be teams which have mastered the new 


SIDE VIEW showing the 


The New Goal! formed fro ingle "fan- J " ith- 
fended ormed from = seg fan-shaped-bank" style of game. Teams with 


bank. The supporting out benefit of practice with the new equipment 
arms are die-formed to will be "blitzkrieged."" The Porter-made Fan- 
Sore itonee ane Shaped Bank is exactly as the National Basket- 
official rules. ball Committee intended it. It possesses every 
official feature. But it costs less than the old 
THE NEW BANK HAS ONLY 43% OF THE bank cost, and we allow the freight on every 


AREA OF THE OLD BANK one shipped. Write today and learn the amaz- 


Pere aa ing facts! 
— [72 Youn OF 


J 4 
Hew-Type Bank 10.3 Sq, Ft. HE J. E. PORTER 
A smaller target of different shape the new CORPORATION viiinc:: 


bank will “muddle” many a team unfamiliar 
with haat yl gp ogg A “junks” L. game as a on 
Pp ay wi eo rectang Manufacturers famous oo; ouden ee 6, se i 
a. lines of Gymnesiom,, Playground and Swimming ool Equipment: ond 


Changing over to the new banks is easy! WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
: Address Department AJ-1 
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Patented Sole Design 


In thousands of games and for hundreds ne because they are self-cleaning. BALL-BAND 
of teams BALL-BAND Official shoes have Officials have become known as the shoes 
demonstrated their ability to speed up both MS t i that “Help Win Games” because they reduce 


individual play and team play. Coaches and ~ ro the mental hazard of the fear of slipping. 

players like the extra safety and comfort ve The scientific Official last fits correctly and 

that are built into these better basketball 5 

shoes. The special non-slipping, non-marking soles fatigue and foot troubles. High quality materials 

provide safe footing throughout the whole game and expert workmanship insure longer service — 
players tell us they get a whole season's wear 
from one pair. Write today for full information, 
including the details of the twenty special “Official” 
features that are the reasons why BALL-BAND 
is the choice of so many coaches and players. 


<YOU NEED GOOD ATHLETIC SOCKS, TOO 


No matter what the sport is — Basketball, Football, Hockey, Badminton, 
Handball, Squash or Volley Ball — you'll find BALL-BAND Athletic Socks 
the best you ever used. They are the finest BALL-BAND Quality — fit well — 
F help protect the feet against shoe irritations — provide 
a cushion for the feet — absorb the perspiration that 
damages shoes — wear well and stand repeated wash- 
ings. You can depend on BALL-BAND Athletic Socks. 


supports the entire foot . . . reducing foot 


——=—si‘(‘séits 


BALL BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., 319 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY iiiixors 
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KING SPORTSWEAR 
COMPANY ANNOUNCES INCREASED 
FACILITIES TO MEET A GROWING DEMAND! 


As a feature of an aggressive selling campaign on our line of Football and 
Basketball clothing and protective equipment as well as athletic knit wear for 
every sport, the KING SPORTSW EAR COMPANY announces an en- 
larged sales force . . . and the addition of the LOWE & CAMPBELL ATH- 
LETIC GOODS COMPANY and THE HORACE PARTRIDGE COM- 
PANY to their list of leading sporting goods dealers throughout the country. 


Due to their many branches this arrangement with the LOWE & 
CAMPBELL-HORACE PARTRIDGE group provides an ideal source of na- 
tional character to properly‘ service the trade. 


This move for broader service to the Schools and Colleges is the result 
of the fine co-operation and patronage we have received from those we have 
served. 


With these enlarged facilities, the KING SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
will continue to distribute, as in the past, through outstanding dealers 
and nationally known distributors. 





In the very near future, one of our Specialty Representatives will call on 
you with a new and greatly improved line of KING SPORTSWEAR mer- 
chandise for the coming Season. 


KING SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 


Makers and Creators of High Character Athletic Goods 
1115-1119 N. FRANKLIN ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Now 


ALL STARS 


* Now you can select the All Star basketball 
shoe that best fits your personal, school or team 
requirements . . . for All Stars are now available 
in a wide choice of canvas or leather uppers. 
To that long-famous All Star combination of fit, 
traction, wear and comfort, Converse has added 
style and color that makes for new smartness on 
any basketball court. For greater comfort and 
=, a better game, wear “All Stars” this season. 


BLACK CANVAS “ALL STAR” 


Leading seller in America’s leading 
basketball shoe, preferred by majority 
of players. Peg top, loose-lined upper; 
ous spot-traction, guaranteed 
molded outsole; duck covered sponge 
insole; improved 
molded cushion heel 
pocket and arch sup- 
port. Black uppers, toe 
and foxing strips; white 

piping. 


BLACK LEATHER “ALL STAR” 


Made of black Kanga yellow-back 
leather with stretch-proof reinforced 
uppers. Padded non-slip tongue and 
comfort toe. Non-marking outsole. 

Also available in White. Red, 


Blue or Green leather uppers. 
ON-MARKING GAME SHOE 
Canvas upper with 

molded outsole guaran- 


NON-MARKING 
‘on any type of floor. 


6-M 
AN FOorBal: noes 
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9'G rubb 
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WHITE OLYMPIC “ALL STAR” 


This smart white canvas Olympic 

“All Star” has lots of friends on bas- 

ketbali courts everywhere. In con- 

struction, quality and detail, it’s an 

“All Star” shoe throughout. Red, 
white and blue foxing 
sets off strikingly the 
white canvas uppers. 
Improved cushion heel 
pocket and arch sup- 
port; non-marking out- 
sole; white duck eyelet 
stays. 


VARSITY SOX 


Top grade wool sport sox, processed to pre- 
vent Saki, Shaped heel and toe for perfect 
fit; cushion comfort sole; elastic yarn at ankle 
top prevents slipping or rolling. 

Sizes identified by vari-colored 

toe threads. 


SHEARLING 
INSOLE 


Perfect accessory for your All Star shoes. A 
specially tanned insole of non-matting lamb’s 
wool, eliminates early-season blisters, absorbs 

rspiration. Insole remains fluffy and soft. May 
* removed for laundering. 











Coach 


(meric 


This is what actually hap lit second a football is kicked! 
Caught with the Stop-mot 1/100,000th of a second ... by 
the Massachusetts Institut ay: 

No. 1. Note the shape of the shoe is normal and the shank is level. 

No. 2. Note the shank has broken sharply in two places. 

No. 3. Note the ball has resumed its normal shape but the shoe is 

still distorted. 

This set of pictures clearly illustrates the severe strain to which a shoe Photo Courtesy of the 
is subjected, and demonstrates why a flexible shank shoe should not be Ethyl Gasoline 
used for the kick-off, place or drop kicking. Corporation 
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Coach Meyer explaining the grip a passer 
should use. 


N foreign fields people are being 
QO disturbed and torn asunder by 

flymg bombs and aircraft; on 
American fields spectators are being 
pleased and thrilled with flying footballs. 
In this article, I shall tell the procedure 
under which we work our passing game. 

The first thing a coach must do is to 
“sell” his passing game to his men. A 
prominent coach once made the state- 
ment that he used the pass only as a 
threat. To this I immediately answered, 
“We use the pass so as to get places.” 
Many coaches feel that the pass is a very 
dangerous weapon, but I feel that we have 
not been damaged by intercepted passes 
any more than by fumbles or blocked 
punts and kick returns. 

We divide our passing game into three 
parts as far as the individual boy is con- 
cerned. We consider first the passer, sec- 
ond, the receiver and third, protection of 
the passer. 


The Passer 


The first thing we look for in a passer 
is that he. throw the ball with free arm 
movement. I believe that a man is wast- 
ing his time trying to develop a boy who 
pushes the ball because that boy’s possi- 
bilities are limited. The next thing that a 
coach must determine as quickly as pos- 
sible is whether the boy has poise under 
fire. If he does not have this requisite, a 
coach had better forget him in a hurry be- 
cause he will not be a help to the passing 
game, 

We then teach the grip that we use. 
We either have the thumb or the fingers 
on the lace, leaving that to the choice of 
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Essentials 
of the 
Passing 
Game . 


By L. R. Meyer 


Football Coach, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas 


Gillespie and Bagley fading back to find their receiver. 


the passer. If the thumb is on the lace, 
it should be in the second indentation from 
the end; the same holds for the middle 
finger if the fingers are on the lace. The 
thumb, middle finger and fourth finger are 
the gripping fingers. The little finger aids 
very little in the grip. The index finger is 
split away from the middle finger and lies 
down the seam of the ball toward the end, 
loose and touching the ball very lightly. 
The index (point) finger should be the last 
contact with the ball on its release. 

The ball should be held in both hands— 
relaxed—six or eight inches off the chest. 
When ready for the throw, the passer 


should bring the ball directly. back of and 
over his ear. He should not allow any 
circular motion of the ball by dfopping ‘it 
in a full swing of the arm. He should use 
a catcher’s snap-throw movement. He 
should keep the nose of the ball up, hold- 
ing it head high and in front of the re- 
ceiver’s eyes. He should keep in mind the 
favorite adage, “Hit ’em in the eye.” 


The Receiver 
The first thing that all receivers must 


know is how to get out when being held 
up. ‘The first maneuver we use is the fake 
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goes three steps, and then swings back. 
He makes a false swing-around and goes 
on as the receiver reaches the third step 
making a false swing move. See Dia- 
gram 2. 

The come-back: He runs at full speed 
until the defender starts to retard him, 











DIAG. 5 
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DIAG. 4 











block and slide-out. The boy merely 
moves as if to block the tackle and as the 
tackle begins to evade the block, the re- 
ceiver slides out. The receiver is then 
taught, if the defensive tackle gets the re- 
ceiver in the grasp of his hands, to raise 
his forearm rapidly to knock the de- 
fender’s hands loose. Another method is 
for the receiver, as he is being held, to 
pivot out of the grasp of the defender. 
After entering the secondary, he must run 
under control until he makes a cut. He 
should run with his hands waist high. In 
catching the ball, he should keep his 
thumbs in when running at right angles to 
the ball; his little fingers together when 
running with ball. He should lock the 
ball into his hands. 


Maneuvers 


In the fake and cut he should run un- 
der control directly at the defender, look- 
ing him in the eye, then fake with the foot, 
head and eyes to draw the defender off 
balance, then cut squarely in the opposite 
direction. He may also make a false fake 
and go in the same direction. See Dia- 
gram 1. 

In the swing-around the receiver fakes, 
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DIAG. 10 
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DIAG. 11 





then he stops and comes back. In the 
come-back and go-on, he makes a come- 
back and then goes deep. 


Protection of the Passer 


All of our passes, with few exceptions, 
are thrown from a passing point. All 
players must know the point from which 
the pass is to be made and, therefore, 
stress is made to keep that spot. protected. 
A team should use change-ups in regard 
to protection. Diagrams 4 and 5 show 
protection for a passer from a punt forma- 
tion, balanced line. 

Diagrams 6 and 7 show the protection 
necessary for a passer with a balanced line 
against a five-man defense. 

Diagrams 8 and 9 illustrate the protec- 
tion necessary for a passer with an unbal- 
anced line against a six-man defense. 

Diagram 10 shows the protection needed 
for a passer with an unbalanced line 
against a five-man defense. 
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DIAG.12 








DIAG. 13 











DIAG. 14 





In regard to developing plays from a 
team standpoint, a coach must zone his 
field (see Diagram 11). The shovel-pass 
zone lies behind the offensive team’s line 
of scrimmage and is utilized when the team 
is being rushed excessively. The short 
zones extend beyond the line of scrimmage 
ten yards, then the long zones which ex- 
tend beyond the short zones. 


We then work on developing our passes 
from the alleys (meeting of the zones) that 
should be open when teams are playing 
zones. It is necessary to get the receiver 
into these alleys at the point of catch. 

A shovel pass that was used to both 
sides in the Carnegie Tech game in the 
Sugar Bowl is shown in Diagrams 12 and 
13. 


Reverse passes are thrown from the 
passing point. The wing-backs must cross 
over with the outside foot as they start, 
take the ball from the spinner and then 
drop back to the passing point (Dia- 
gram 14). 

I have outlined above the methods that 
we use. Work and much work are needed 
in developing passers and receivers. 


A Word for the Forward Pass 


fensive maneuvers, the forward pass 

plays a prominent, if not a leading 
role. Let it be stated at the outset that 
it is not the writer’s contention to discuss 
who is the more important, the passer or 
the receiver, in the successful completion 
of a forward pass. However, as we glance 
over the football headliners, we find that 
the passer and not the receiver, in a great 
many cases makes the headlines. Frank 
Kelly of Yale, Don Huston of Alabama, 
and Gaynell Tinsley of L.S.U. were the 
exceptions to the rule in recent years. A 
parade of passers that have marched on 
to screaming headlines, one week after an- 
other, includes such popular names as 
“Slinging” Sammy Baugh of T.C.U.; “Lay 
Them on the Line” Ed Smith of N-Y.U.; 
“Riflearm” Monk Meyer of Army; 
“Sharpshooter” Sid Luckman of Colum- 
bia; “Never Miss” Don Irwin of Colgate; 
“Goldenarm” Riley Smith of Alabama; 
“Whizzer” White of Colorado; “True to 
the Mark” Andy Palau of Fordham; and 
most recently “Little” Davey O’Brien of 
T.C.U. 

The cold concrete facts of the case are 
that coaches devote a great many hours of 
individual instruction to the passer, while 
giving only a bit of advice here and there, 
in the course of play to the receiver. 

It is the writer’s opinion, that the re- 


I N the repertoire of most coaches’ of- 
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Receiver 


By Nat Machlowitz 


Central School, West Winfield, New York 


ceiver is just as important in the passing 
combination as the passer. Catching a 
football is a comparatively easy skill. On 
any high school or college squad, there 
may be found from five to ten men adept 
at catching a pass, that is, when they are 
not under pressure. However, if a de- 
fensive back is put close to them, the sim- 


Nat Machlowitz 


ple task of catching a football becomes. a 
hard skill to master. It is.not the actual 
catching of the pass that is difficult for 
the receiver, but getting free from the de- 
fending back. A free receiver is 100 per 
cent more effective in catching passes than 
one who is not free. During the practice 
sessions, more time should be devoted by 
coaches to the teaching of ways and means 
for the receiver to get free of the defensive 
backs. ; 

With the importance of getting the re- 
ceiver free, as thus stated, the natural 
question which arises is: How may we 
accomplish this? The surest and best 
method of answering this question is to 
study and analyze the procedures and 
methods used by our present and past 
star-receivers. How did they trick the de- 
fense back out of position? How did they 
get into the clear? What were their tech- 
niques? Answer these questions, combine 
the facts, and our result will be more free 
pass receivers, and many more passes 
completed. 

Ask any of the star receivers of yester- 
day, and they will tell you that upon going 
out for the first pass of the game; they 
took particular notice of whether the de- 
fending back played them close or far. 
The reason for this is, that the receiver 
will use certain techniques to get clear or 
free of the defending back, dependent 
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mainly upon how far or close the back 
plays him. 

There are five techniques employed by 
the adrvit receiver to out-smart the de- 
fensive back. These are: 1. Change of 
pace. 2. Single feint. 3. Double feint. 
4. Pivot. 5. The turn-about. 

The first three mentioned, namely the 
change of pace, the single feint, and the 
doubie feint, are used against a defending 
back. who plays the receiver close. The 
pivot and the turn-about are utilized 
against a defensive back who leaves a good 
gap between himself and the receiver. 


Change of Pace 


The pass receiver who has exceptional 
speed can very well use the change of 
pace to get free of the defensive back. 
If the scouting report states that a par- 
ticular back is slow of foot in covering 
pass receivers, it is almost a sure thing 
that a change of pace is the maneuver for 
a player to use in getting clear of this 
back so as to be in a position to receive a 
pass. 

The change of pace is nothing more than 
a change of speed. The deception lies in 
the ability of the receiver to time his 
change of speed. The receiver should ap- 
proach the defending back at three-fourths 
speed. He should make it look as if he 
were going at top speed. When within 
one yard of the defending back, the re- 
ceiver suddenly digs in at top speed, pass- 
ing the defensive back before he realizes 
what has happened. 

Says Larry Kelly of Yale: “The secret 
of my success was getting down the field 
one step ahead of the defensive men. That 
one step is the whole story in pass catch- 
ing, and speed helped me get it. I used 
to go down under a pass at three-fourths 
speed. This fooled the defensive back cov- 
ering me. He thought I was wide open 
and then lost me when I suddenly shifted 
into high. By keeping speed in reserve I 
usually could slip the bodyguard at my 
elbow and gain the one step lead that is 
all a receiver needs.” 

Kelly used what in technical language 
in coaching nomenclature would be called, 
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f & HE opriter of this article, Nat 
Machlowitz, was Captain of the 
N.Y.U. Football team in 1935, which 
won six straight games and was promi- 
nently mentioned as Rose Bowl candi- 
date. The passing attack, with Ed 
Smith passing and Machlowitz usually 
receiving, was N.Y.U.’s greatest ground 
ainer during the 1933-34 and 35 foot- 

l seasons. At present Mr. Mach- 
lowitz is coaching at the West Win- 
field Central School, West Winfield, 
New York. 





a change of pace. Remember the change 
of pace technique of losing a defensive 
back, is only effective against one who 
plays the receiver close. Another point 
to remember is that the receiver who uses 
it must have exceptional speed. 


Single Feint Right 


The receiver approaches the defensive 
back at three-fourths speed. When within 
a yard of him, all the weight of the body 
is thrown on the left foot as though he is 
actually going to the left. The body, the 
head and arms all play their part in car- 
rying out the fake by leaning towards the 
left. Just as the defensive back starts 
left, his weight is quickly shifted, by push- 
ing off the left foot to the right. From 
there on it is full speed ahead to the spot 
to which the ball is going. Good acting 
on the part of the receiver will camouflage 
his true direction and will enable him to 
get the yard or two lead necessary in 
catching a pass unmolested. 

Kelly continues: “I also faked defend- 
ers out of position by a sudden swerve, 
or change in direction.” This technically 
is known as a single feint. 


Double Feint Right 


The double feint is especially effective 
in throwing the defensive back off bal- 
ance. Once he is off balance, the receiver 
should have no trouble in getting free for 
the completion of the pass. 

The receiver goes down the field at 
three-fourths speed. When within a yard 
of the defensive back, the receiver steps 


down hard on his right foot. Both feet 
are bent at the knee and are turned to the 
right. Most of the weight of the body is 
over the right foot. The arms, head and 
body all point right. Just as the defen- 
sive back leans right, the receiver pushes 
off the right foot and plants all of his 
weight on the left foot. The arms, body 
and head are all thrown to the left side. 
The defensive back quickly recovers and 
goes left. At this moment, the receiver 
speedily pushes off the left foot onto the 
right, and heads for the pass. 


The Pivot 


The pivot may be used by the pass 
receiver to go either to the right or to the 
left. When using the pivot to go to the 
left side, the pass receiver runs directly 
at the defensive back as if he were going 
through him. When about three or four 
yards away from him, the pass receiver 
steps diagonally to the right with the right 
foot and comes to a dead stop. Keeping 
his weight on his right foot, he then brings 
his left foot close to the right foot, shifting 
his weight to the left foot, and swinging 
the right foot around behind, so that the 
pass receiver has his back toward the de- 
fensive man and directly in front of him. 
Keeping the weight on his right foot, he 
brings his left foot across the right and 
continues on to the left. 

The same may be worked by the re- 
ceiver going to the right, by feinting to 
the left and then swinging around com- 
pletely, and going to the right, as fol- 
lows: The pass receiver runs directly at 
the defensive back and when within three 
or four yards of him, steps diagonally to 
the left with his left foot, his body bend- 
ing forward as if to continue in that di- 
rection. He brings his right foot close to 
the left for a dead stop. Putting his 
weight: on the right foot, he swings his 
left foot completely around and behind, 
placing his body with his back to his op- 
ponent and directly in front of him. Then, 
putting his weight on his left foot, he 
brings his right foot across his left and 
continues on to the right. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Six-Man Football 


The Six-Man 3-3 Lane 


Defense 
By Kurt W. Lenser 
High School, Crane, Texas 

TILL the six-man offenses run wild, 
S and the coaches of the abbreviated 

game burn the midnight oil in an 
attempt to work out the defense that will 
click. 

And so it happened in the fall of ’39, 
that, after five seasons of experimentation 
with every defense of which I had dreamed 
or about which I had heard, I suddenly 
awoke one morning about four o’clock, and 
it dawned upon me that I had not as yet 
tried the 2-3-1 arrangement (Diagram 4). 

I spent several weeks critically analyz- 
ing my new pet, and day by day the real- 
ization grew upon me that in this set-up 
I really had something that the opponents 
would not find vulnerable. School started, 
and in the early workouts I spent consid- 
erable time in perfecting the execution of 
this new defense. The acid test came— 
our first scheduled game—and the first 
time that the ball was in the hands of our 
opponents, we lined up in the 2-3-1, our 
Rock of Gibraltar set-up. The first play 
our rivals used was an end sweep around 
our left end. Both our left wing and the 
defensive halfback were taken down with 
vicious blocks. I jumped off the bench 
and started running down the side line in 
an attempt to head off the bail-carrier be- 
fore he could reach the goal line. Our 
safety came over nicely, however, and 
saved us the job. Twenty yards on the 
first play of the game! A first down! 
The succeeding play swept our right end, 
gained about twelve yards, and placed the 
pigskin on our 15-yard line. In this in- 
stance, the ball was carried to the opposite 
side of the field from our bench, and I was 
in a position to offer only verbal encour- 
agement. My confidence in the 2-3-1 hav- 
ing been somewhat shaken, I resolved that 
paper-plotting was not very practical, and 
sent a substitute on the field with instruc- 
tions to change to our 3-3 of former years. 

I am still of the opinion that the 2-3-1 
is a good six-man defense, and that the 
fates conspired against my team on the 
only occasion that they attempted it. Toy- 
ing with this set-up on paper continues to 
be my favorite evening sport when I tire 
of dominoes. The first chance I get—in 
some game where my team has a six-touch- 
down lead with only thirty seconds re- 
maining to play—I am going to give the 
2-3-1 another try. 

Diagram 1 illustrates what I call a 3-3 
lane defense, and shows how the men shift 
to meet a running play to the offensive 
right. The ends play outside the offensive 
ends, and, with the snap of the ball, the 
left end crashes into the opponent’s back- 
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field, forcing the play to the lane between 
him and our center. The center slides to 
the left as indicated. The defensive left 
halfback comes up to cover the outside 
lane vacated by the charging end. The 
middle back in the secondary angles up 
to the left to back up the center. This 
back is the boy who will get most of the 
tackles in a game. The right end slides 
to the left, and keeps his eye open for re- 
verses and cut-backs. The defensive right 
halfback has much the same duty, and I 
ask him, in addition, to make sure that 
the play is a running play before he ad- 
vances to the left. Many teams use pass 
plays where a lineman, often the offensive 
left end, momentarily blocks, then breaks 
out for a pass. The right half hesitates in 
the lane to his left, as shown, then goes on 
over to back up the middle back. 

The same procedure was used on runs 
to the opponents’ left, our right end drift- 
ing out with the play. However, when we 
played teams who passed a great deal, we 
varied our tactics by having both ends 
play a charging game, and rush the 
passer. 

Our center never charged over the line 
of scrimmage, because such procedure on 
his part would leave the territory over the 
middle of the line wide open for short 
passes, a pet play of many six-man teams. 


The 3-3 Defense 


In the 3-3 defense, our backs played 
seven or eight yards behind the line on 
first and second down, ten yards on third 
down, and on fourth down the middle back 


dropped back to the safety position, as 
he did in other situations when the play 
was obviously a punt. The down, yard- 
age to be gained, and position on the field, 
determined the distance the backs played 
behind the line. 

Many coaches at coaching schools where 
I served as six-man instructor last summer 
thought that the 3-3 with the backs play- 
ing so close behind the line would be weak 
on long passes and quick kicks. We had 
few touchdowns scored by long passes 
when we used this alignment. «It would 
be well to state that our backs were fairly 
fast, reacted quickly, and were experi- 
enced, having played together several sea- 
sons so that each one knew what the other 
one would do under different circum- 
stances. Our offense was potent enough 
so that we could afford to invite our op- 
ponents to quick-kick over our heads on 
early downs. Possession of the ball in 
six-man means yardage and touchdowns, 
provided, of course, that the team has a 
good offense. 

When using the 3-3 alignment, we em- 
ployed a combination zone and man for 
man against passes. When all three line- 
men on the offensive team charged straight 
downfield, the defensive left back took the 
right end, the middle back covered the 
center, and the right back the left end. 
The center was assigned the fourth man 
down, in case one of the backs broke down- 
field. If the ends criss-crossed, the left 
and right back traded men. 

We played one team during the 1939 
season that passed almost every down. 
For this one game we changed our defense 
to a 2-1-2-1 (Diagram 2) with both ends 
charging fast, the center playing behind 
the line three or four yards, the two half- 
backs about three yards behind him, and 
the safety about five yards behind the 
halfbacks. Diagram 2 shows how we cov-* 
ered in a situation where all three offen- 
sive linemen broke to their right zone, 
their left up-back momentarily blocking, 
then sneaking out to his left flat. During 
most of this game, however, we adhered 
almost wholly to a straight zone defense, 
except, as shown in the diagram, when our 
opponents overloaded one zone with re- 
ceivers. 

Regardless of the type of defense used, 
both backs and linemen should understand 
what to do against different types of of- 
fense. Since every player on the offensive 
team is eligible for passes, the problem of 
pass defense is indeed a complex one, and 
deserves some consideration in the plan- 
ning for the games to be played. Defen- 
sive backs should be urged to watch the 
linemen when a play starts. These are 
usually the tip-off men on a pass play. I 
have spent much time working my first 
string backfield on pass defense against my 
varsity line. Our linemen huddle with a 
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DIAGRAM 1 


passer and plan how they are going to go 
downfield on the next play, and by vary- 
ing their tactics, our backs are brought 
face to face with various situations that 
will occur in games. Sometimes I add a 
back to the offensive line, and work our 
backs on three-against-four coverage. On 
other occasions I add a center to the de- 
fense, and practice four against four. In 
this way the defensive men become accus- 
tomed to each other, and the confidence 
and efficiency of the team as a whole on 
defense will be increased. 

The deep man going down for passes 
can usually be best covered by the safety. 
The defensive center on most occasions is 
well situated to cover a man going out to 
the flat. Defensive men should stay be- 
hind their men, between them and the 
goal line. As soon as the pass is made, 
every man on the team should rush to the 
point of the pass. 

Another important feature of the pass 
defense on which to drill is the rushing of 
the two ends. A passer will not hit his re- 
ceivers so often if he is being hurried, and, 
if he has no receivers open, he can often 
be tackled behind the line of scrimmage 
for losses. 


The 1-2-2-1 Defense 


* The coach with a squad of slow, awk- 
ward boys might find the 1-2-2-1 defense 
(Diagram 3) as employed by Coach Larry 
Stark of Big Springs, Nebraska, a good 
defense. The men are so placed that no 
one man will have to move on any type of 
play a great distance either to the right or 
to the left, forward or backward. Al- 
though it looks as if the middle might be 
open for passes, there are several backs in 
position to move quickly over into this 
zone. Diagram 3 shows what would hap- 
pen on a run to the offensive right. The 
left end charges across the line of scrim- 
mage, and forces the play to the inside. 
The other players shift as shown by the 
arrows. The ends play approximately two 
or three yards behind the center, the half- 
backs five or six yards behind the ends, 
and the safety three or four yards behind 
the halves. Playing the ends back mean 
that the defense is spotting the offense 
several yards on running plays. However, 
the possibility of long gainers is minimized. 
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Getting the Speed 


Merchant Away 


By A. W. Larson 
Superintendent, Walcott, North Dakota 
L you, a six-man coach in a small 

town, have one speedy back, you will 

have to rate your material as being 
fair. It may seem a poor policy for you 
to build your offense around one man, but 
if the squad is small there is no choice. 
You want your best, and the best you will 
have to offer will be centered around your 
speediest back. From the defensive point 
it might seem easy to meet and check a so 
called one-man offense, but this does not 
always prove to be the case. If you have 
a balanced backfield and every man can 


DIAGRAM 4 


be relied on to gain yards most of the time 
that he is called upon, you are not con- 
cerned about “Speed-Merchant Plays.” 

In planning plays for the “Speed Mer- 
chant” you should bear the following gen- 
eral hints in mind. 

Equipment: If the budget permits it, 
this boy should have the best equipment 
that can be provided. The equipment 
should be light, but protective. He should 
have some additional protective pads that 
the other players do not have. This serves 
two purposes, additional protection and 
additional confidence. Be sure that his 
pant legs fit snugly, using tape if necessary 
to take up the slack. Be sure that the 
cleats on his shoes are in good shape. Have 
his ankles taped. He knows that he will 
be tackled hard, but if he is well protected, 
he will run harder. 

Psychology: It may appear to the 
players as if you are favoring one player. 
Stress the importance of the assignments 
of the five other team members. Make 
them feel that it is due to their effort that 
the “Speed Merchant” gets away. Ex- 
plain to them why he needs additional 
protective equipment. 

Last but not least, do not let your 
“Speed Merchant” get the big head. He 
must give his team mates due credit for 
their help in getting started. 

Strategy: Next you must adopt one of 
two plans; ‘to use your “Speed Merchant” 
the first half or the last half. You may 
plan on leaving him in the entire game, 
but under ordinary conditions it is best not 
to do this. The best plan seems to be to 
try everything you have the first half then 
play defensive ball until the last quarter, 
or if your margin is big enough, play for 
the breaks and interceptions the second 
half. An outstanding team in North Da- 
kota last fall saved their “Speed Mer- 
chant” for the last half. This team won 
most of their games the second half. 

Plays: The following plays are par- 
ticularly designed to get the “Speed Mer- 
chant” started. 

The ball is snapped to 1, who starts 
moving to the right. Three also moves to 
the right, as does the right end. One flips 
the ball to 3 who keeps on moving to the 
right about five yards, stops and laterals 
to 2 who goes around the left end. . The 
play must be well faked to the left to be 
successful (Diagram 1). 
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DIAG. 4 





_ Diagram 2 shows a variation of the play 
illustrated in Diagram 1. The ball is 
snapped to 1 who moves to the right, and 
flips it to 3. Three moves to the right, 
stops and forward passes to 2 who has 
gone out to the left. In both plays 2 
should be your speedy back. 

The play shown in Diagram 3 starts like 
an end-around play. The ball is snapped 
to 1. The left end comes around 1. One 
turns and flips the ball to him. The left 
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end stops and passes to 2 who has gone 
out to receive the forward pass. 

The play shown in Diagram 4 starts the 
same as the play illustrated in Diagram 3. 
The ball is snapped to 1, who flips it to 
the end who comes around. Two goes out 
as a decoy pass receiver. The end shovel- 
passes to the center who has moved about 
three yards across the line of scrimmage. 
If the center should be covered, he still 
has 2 to whom to pass, or he may continue 
the play as an end-around play. 

In Diagram 5 the center snaps the ball 
to 1 who flips it to 2 as he moves toward 
the right. The right end comes around 
and as he goes past 1, receives the ball 
from 1. Two keeps going to the right as 
if he were still carrying the ball. The 
right end conceals the ball and goes around 
the left end. 

In Diagram 6 the ball is snapped to 1. 
Two starts toward the right, and gets the 
ball from 1. Three starts to the left and 
gets the ball from 2, as he goes by and 
around left end. One trails 3, who laterals 
to 1, when they have crossed: the line of 
scrimmage. 
The play shown in Diagram 7 must be 
well timed. The center, after snapping the 
ball moves back and to the left. One flips 
the ball to 2 who tosses it to the center 
who forward-passes to 3 who has crossed 
over inside the right end. 

In the play shown in Diagram 8, 1 gets 
the ball from the center, gives it to 2 as 
he fakes a plunge past. Two stops, spins 
and hands the ball to 3 as he goes around 
the left side. 

A quick pass play to center is shown in 
Diagram 9. The ball is snapped to 1. The 

















DIAG. 10 





center moves ahead about two or three 
yards, turns and gets a quick pass. He 
laterals to the right end who takes the ball 
out to the right. 

In the play shown in Diagram 10, 1 gets 
the ball from the center, flips it to 3 and 
cuts fast to the right. Three flips it back 
to 1 on the run. Two goes to the right at 
full speed. As 1 nears the line of scrim- 
mage, he laterals to 2 and continues on 
to block for 2. 
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The Basketball Rules Illustrated 


O emphasize the statement made in 

the September issue of the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL that, if players and 
spectators understood the rules, there 
would be less booing of officials and bas- 
ketball would become a better game from 
the spectators viewpoint, we present a 
series of pictures illustrating two more 











rules, Rule 8, Section 8, and Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 9, Item 3 (a). 

SECTION 8. (a) When a team gains 
control of the ball in its back court, that 
team must advance the ball to its front 
court within a period of ten seconds un- 
less the ball, while out of control of the 
team, touches or is touched by an opponent. 








In the latter event, a new play results and 
the ten-seconds period begins again when 
control of the ball is regained in the back 
court. When the ball is thrown from out 
of bounds to a team’s back court, the count 
starts when that team gains control of the 
ball. 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Rule 8, Section 8 (Illustrations 1-8) 


Illustration 1—Player 6 in white receives 
the pass from his team mate in his own back 
court. 


Sprinting 
By Archie Hahn 


Track Coach, University of Virginia, 
University, Virginia 


NE of the first points I would like 
() to bring out in connection with 
sprinting is, that you can not pick 
your men from size, form, or anything 
else. They either have the speed or they 
have not, and all the coach has to do is 
teach them how to run. If a man has the 
natural ability, you can teach him how to 
use it. You can tell if he has the ability by 
taking him out and running him a few 
times. When I was running I used to have 
a hard time beating some of the fellows in 
the 50-yard, but when it came to the 70- 
yard they were not so good. 

I always give my sprinters a great 
amount of warming up before I give them 
any work on the track at all. Sprinters 
are very susceptible to leg injuries when 
they are cold. I give them almost the 
same exercise that I do the hurdlers. They 
need many stretching and twisting exer- 
cises, and much lying on the ground. I 
like to have them stand in place and run 
with six-inch steps on the grass. Try to 
run twenty yards with six-inch steps. 
That teaches a quick pick-up, but it does 
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Illustration 2—He pivots with his right 
root on the center line. 

Illustration 3—He pivots back to his back 
court. 

Illustration 4—He passes the ball to a 
team mate who is to advance the ball into the 

t court within ten seconds. 

These are legal movements. When the 
ball is advanced from the team’s back court, 
a player continues to be in his back court 
as long as any part of his body touches the 
floor on or behind the division line. 

Illustration 5—Player 7 has passed the ball 
to a team mate in the front court. 

Illustration 6—After receiving the ball he 
is seen dribbling towards the center line. 

Illustration 7—His dribble carried him on 
the center line to his own back court. 

Illustration 8—The official has rightfully 
called a violation and the ball goes to the 
opponents out-of-bounds. 


Rule 7, Section 9, Item 3 (a) 


Illustration 9—The player receives the ball 
with both feet on the floor. 

Illustration 10—He pivots on the right 
foot. 

Illustration 11—Raising his pivot foot, he 
prepares to pass to a team mate. 

Illustration 12—His pivot foot strikes the 
floor before the ball leaves the player’s hand. 
(This is illegal.) 

Illustration 13—The player receives the 
ball with both feet on floor. 

Illustration 14—He starts to pivot on the 
right foot, 

Illustration 15—With the pivot foot firmly 
upon the floor, he prepares to pass to a team 
mate. 

Illustration 16—He is releasing the ball 


not teach you anything about reaching 
out. 

When you are teaching the sprinter to 
run, the strides should be regular. There 
are two types of sprinters. Most of the 
great sprinters bring their knees up high. 
I have seen two or three sprinters who 
were paddlers. If any of you have seen 
Ralph run, you probably noticed that he 
was not a paddler, but he lifted his knees. 
When you lift your knees the big muscles 
of the thigh will naturally be put into use. 

The first thing that I do with sprinters 
or distance men is teach them the sprint 
form of running. But before the man 
starts running, he must learn how to re- 





HIS article is the second in a series 

of discussions which will appear in 
each issue of the 1940-1941 volume of 
the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. They 
are the talks given at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Track Coaches 
Association held last June at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. The questions 
asked of the speaker and his answers 
will be included. In this way many 
fine points in the coaching of the vari- 
ous track events which are so often 
omitted in track articles will appear in 
print. The series of articles will be 
especially valuable to the track coaches 
unable to attend the meeting last June. 





for the pass as the pivot foot is being lifted 
from the floor and subsequently releases the 
ball before the pivot foot again touches the 
floor. (These are legal movements.) 


The Fine Points in Track Coaching 


lax. I have him drop his shoulders as if 
he were round-shouldered, and drop his 
hips as if he were going to sit down. Then 
I have him concentrate on relaxing. Some 
runners are inclined to lean far forward or 
backward. In either case they are over- 
balanced. The motion and the angle of 
the foot should be straight ahead. In fact, 
I teach my sprinters to run a little pigeon- 
toed. The worst thing they can do is to 
toe out because the weight must be on 
the outside of the feet instead of the in- 
side. A good sprinter runs far up on his 
toes, higher than the men in the other 
forms of running. He gets a bound, not 
straight up in the air, but forward. If 
he does not get that bound he is not going 
to be a good sprinter. He has to get off 
the ground fast. 

A sprinter can not run without a good 
arm drive. I could always finish pretty 
well, and I think my arms helped me 
about as much as my legs. Larry Snyder 
and I disagree on the arm swing. He 
swings the arm back and does not try to 
stop it. I say it automatically stops. If 
a runner keeps his elbows locked at about 
right angles, his arms will go so far and no 
farther. Any time he opens up the arms, 
he has to bring the body up, and he is not 
going to get the correct results: I tell the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Athletics and the National Defense 


O* question that is uppermost in the minds of 
all athletic directors and athletic coaches in 
the schools and colleges today is, ‘‘ How can we help 
by our athletic programs and through them to aid 
national defense?’’ Although plans have not yet 
been definitely formulated, plans that envision phys- 
ical training for the nation, we may with profit per- 
haps consider a few aspects of this question. 

It is now clear that within a short time one mil- 
lion men will be in uniform and in training in can- 
tonments at military and naval posts and on battle 
ships. These men will be giving all of their time to 
military and naval training. In addition to the one 
million soldiers and sailors, one hundred and thirty 
million Americans will carry on their usual work 
and at the same time be doing all that they can by 
way of helping to defend their country. In the 
schools and colleges there are enrolled this fall ap- 
proximately thirty million young men and young 
women, boys and girls. Our first consideration 
should be of these. 

Some may feel that it is not the duty of the edu- 
cational institutions to train our children to defend 
their country. In a number of countries it has been 
customary for boys to be given a number of years 
of intensive work in secondary schools. The insti- 
tutions in these countries that we have in mind do 
not offer the young students any military training, 
athletics, or other extra-curricular activities. After 
completing their secondary school course, however, 
all of the physically fit young men are required to 
spend several years in military training camps. 
After they have served their allotted time, some 
of them enter institutions of higher learning. 

In our country we have given our youth physical 
training and in some cases military training while 
they were pursuing their academic studies. (Cer- 
tainly most of us would prefer the American system 
to the French system, that is the French system that 
was in vogue before the German conquest. Mr. 
Ralph Westervelt’s article which appears on other 
pages in this month’s magazine points out that cer- 
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tain educators hold that, ‘‘The state maintains free 
public education to perpetuate itself and to promote 
its own interests.’’ If we accept the idea that the 
state is justified in attempting to perpetuate itself, 
then perhaps we might agree that it is wise for the 
educational institutions to supplement their aca. 
demic training with such training as may be effee- 
tive in time of war. 

If we may start with the premise that it is better 
for our young men, in addition to their academic 
work, to be given training that will make them phys- 
ically strong and alert than to have them taken out 
of college or high school for several years so that 
they may be given this training and further, if we 
may eo in our premise the idea that here in 


- America, for instance, it is right for the state to 


attempt to perpetuate the American system of gov- 
ernment, then we may proceed to the next point, 
namely, what kind of training should be given the 
young? 

In the first place, since amateur athletics place a 
premium on loyalty, self sacrifice, strengthening 
the will to win, discipline, and other worth-while 
qualities, our first duty in connection with our ath- 
letie program is to develop a spirit of patriotism, 
to instill in the minds of the young men the idea 
that this is a country that is worth defending and 
a belief in the theory that each is a stockholder in 
a great corporation. 

Military men through the ages have thought of 
physical training in terms of mass calisthenics and 
close-order drill. In America, however, we quite 


generally believe that there are more values to be 
had in our athletic programs than in setting-up 


drills. 

In addition to providing athletics for the boys 
and young men on the institutional teams, certainly 
we should try to get all of the physically fit students 
into some type of physical and athletic training. 
Some of the colleges and universities have already 
announced a four-year compulsory course in phys- 
ical education. In peace times it is better, perhaps, 
to teach students that they should voluntarily enroll 
in physical education courses, but in times of war 
required physical training in the educational insti- 
tutions is desirable. If, however, your institution 
will not require all able bodied boys and young men 
to enroll in the kind of work that would help them 
in case they are drafted into the Army, then much 
ean be done by establishing courses in voluntary 
athletic sports. 

In addition to work in the schools and colleges 
designed to toughen and improve the health and 
physical qualities of the physically fit, a great deal 
also can be done by way of helping physical defec- 
tives to overcome their defects and handicaps. A 
physical examination for all students upon enroll- 
ing in the institutions is certainly desirable and a 
yearly physical examination for every student 
would be beneficial in every respect. 

The school and college men not only can serve 
their country by doing a good job with their own 
students but, as we suggested in the September 
issue of this magazine, they can also help to pro- 
mote community programs, designed to make it 
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possible for those not enrolled in the schools and 
colleges to improve themselves by athletic and ree- 
reational programs. 

Here are but a few of the many aspects of the 
question under consideration. The National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association has taken the lead and 
its Executive Committee recently passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘“‘The Executive Committee of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association meeting in Chicago on 
September sixth and seventh, voted to urge the 
presidents and representatives of the 200 colleges 
and universities that are members of the Associa- 
tion to extend and intensify the training of athletes 
during the coming year. N.C.A.A. representatives 
previously had conferred with officials of the govern- 
ment, War and Navy Departments offering assist- 
ance in preparing men for national defense. 

‘‘The value of athletic training was clearly estab- 
lished during the last war and is recognized by mili- 
tary and naval authorities not only for its effect on 
physical condition but also because competitive 
athletics develop a disciplined, combative spirit, a 
respect for co-operative effort between team mates, 
a responsiveness to leadership and other charac- 
teristics common to the athlete and the efficient 
fighting man. 

‘‘That portion of this nation’s youth who have 
been trained in the schools and colleges to engage 
in physical contact sports is conspicuously exempt 
from the suspicion of having ‘‘gone soft.’’ They 
will not be found among the members of the Fifth 
Column. f 

‘‘The N.C.A.A. urges its members to co-operate 
with organizations such as the American Legion, 
the Athletic Institute, and other organizations that 
are striving to promote athletic sports throughout 
the nation.”’ 

In conclusion, the schools and colleges not only 
have enrolled some thirty million young Americans 
this fall, but they, for the most part, have also built 
adequate physical education and athletic plants, 
suitable for the best kind of training for American 
boys and girls. Likewise they have an army of 
trained men and women who are eminently qualified 
to conduct proper courses in athletics. As we have 
on other occasions pointed out, the United States 
is the only country on the globe where the educa- 
tional institution has been made the athletic unit. 
We have the opportunity today to justify as never 
before the athletic programs that have been estab- 
lished in the educational institutions—programs 
which we trust will be vastly enlarged this fall. 


1940 Football 


thes year we wonder what the football season 
will be like and each year there are those who 
predict that football is dying. We have not taken 
predictions such as those made by ‘‘ Yankee Stade’”’ 
in the Liberty Magazine seriously because for forty 
years we have been hearing the same sort of predic- 
tions, namely, predictions that we are witnessing 
the beginning of the end of college football. 

It is evident that the attendance at college foot- 
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ball games this year will be fully up to the standard 
set by 1939. 1939 was a good year. The gate re- 
ceipts in the Big Ten Conference in 1932 were 
$973.389 and in 1939 they were $1,900,571. We 
mention the Big Ten Copference because the figures 
relating to the gate receipts in that organization 
are at hand. A similar increase in attendance as . 
noted in the Big Ten is also in evidence in other col- 
lege groups. Today the advance ticket sale is some- 
what ahead of the advance ticket sale at the same 
time last year. Our predictions are that 1940 will 
be as good a year as 1939, so far as the attendance 
records go. 

As regards the style of the game, it may sound 
foolish to suggest that, because of the emphasis that 
has been placed on the air service in the war across 
the Atlantic, more emphasis will be placed on the 
passing game this year than in other years, and yet 
we anticipate that some of that influence may be 
felt. We would like to remind our readers, how- 
ever, that when Germany marched into Poland the 
infantry had more to do with the conquest of that 
unfortunate country than is generally recognized 
outside of military circles. To date Germany has 
not been able to subjugate Great Britain even 
though it is generally recognized that Germany has 
the preponderance of air power. In other words, 
in our judgment football games will be won on the 
ground more often than in the air this year, as 
has been true in all the years that have gone before. 
We predict further that there will be less criticism 
of football this year than in normal times. This is 
because when wars are being waged people place 
more emphasis on the physical than on the intel- 
lectual. There are those who think that a university 
is a community of beings who are highly intellectual. 
These highly intellectual beings have no time for 
such things as college football, because college foot- 
ball is not primarily intellectual. These people will 
be reminded that the wars are fought by soldiers 
who can fly bombers, drive tanks and use the bayo- 
net rather than by the great philosophers. 

What we are saying is not intended in any sense 
of the word to be a reflection on those who have 
devoted their lives to the life of the spirit. We in- 
sist, however, that the physical man should be con- 
sidered when education in a democracy is being dis- 
cussed. 


Athletics for All 


WE present this month a number of articles deal- 
ing with general athletics or to use the common 
title, athletics for all. For twenty years we have 
pleaded for more and better athletics in the educa- 
tional institutions. Today, our educational institu- 
tions are providing opportunities for adequate ath- 
letic training for many more persons per thousand 
than they did twenty years ago. As a result of the 
excellent work done by coaches, physical directors, 
school and college administrators and others, we 
venture to predict that the draft statistics in 1940 
and 1941 will reveal that the young men of today 
are better physically than were their fathers, as 
judged by the 1917-18 draft. 
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Junior College Athletics for All 


Physical Education in 
Junior Colleges 


By J. C. Novak 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


HYSICAL Education in junior col- 
P= presents so many aspects that 

the subject cannot be exhausted in 
a brief discussion such as this must be. 
This article, therefore, will be limited to 
discussing a few of the more significant 
aspects of the subject. The particular 
matters that will be discussed here are: 
Differences in high school, junior college, 
and four-year college physical education; 
Requirements for graduation; Courses of- 
fered; Health programs; Intercollegiate 
sports program; Intramural sports pro- 
grams and Administration of funds. 


Junior College Physical Education as 
Compared with That of Senior Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


There is no essential difference between 
physical education in junior colleges and 
that in colleges and universities. The dif- 
ference is largely a matter of greater facili- 
ties and increased curriculum offerings. 
A similarity exists because in most institu- 
tions physical education is a freshman and 
sophomore requirement. 

Whenever the junior college is con- 
ducted in conjunction with a high school, 
the same personnel and facilities are often 
used by both schools. An example of dual 
use of facilities is found in a statement in 
the catalog of Thornton Junior College. 
“All junior college students have access to 
the high school swimming pool. In addi- 
tion to the use of the pool in regular 
classes, many contests and swimming 
events are carried on during the winter 
months.” 

One of the most noticeable differences 
one finds between junior college physical 
education and that in high school is the 
encouragement the student gets in the 
junior college in making his own decisions 
in all physical activities. More is expected 
of students both in class and in out-of- 
class activities, as they are given more 
freedom in the use of their time. The 
physical work becomes more difficult and 
strenuous as they are given greater free- 
dom and responsibility. Since the student 
is soon to make his own way in the world, 
he is guided in making a wiser choice of 
activities and in the use of his leisure time. 

By no means the least difference between 
junior and four-year colleges, and one 
which is inherent in the junior college as 
a two-year institution, is that the junior 
college gives freshmen and sophomores 
greater opportunity for participation and 
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leadership in student activities, of which 
athletics form a large part. In a four- 
year college, the members of athletic teams 
are predominantly upper-classmen. In 
junior colleges, training in leadership, the 
discipliné that comes from responsibility 
and the enjoyment of creative achieve- 
ment, all are the privilege of freshmen 
and sophomores. 


Requirements for Graduation 


In most junior colleges two credits in 
physical education are required for grad- 
uation. However, there is no uniformity 
in the way they are awarded. At some 
schools this requirement is satisfied by at- 
tendance at one physical education class a 
week for four semesters (Wilson, Chi- 
cago); at others it is met by attendance 
at one class meeting twice a week for two 
semesters (Herzl, Chicago; LaSalle-Peru- 
Oglesby, LaSalle, Illinois); at one school 
the men register in two separate classes, 
each meeting once a week and offering 
one-half hour credit, thus fulfilling the re- 
quirement at the close. of the freshman 
year (Wright, Chicago); at still other in- 
stitutions (Thornton, Harvey, Illinois; 
Lyons Township, LaGrange, Illinois), two 
hours a week of classes for two years are 
required. Twenty schools require attend- 
ance of three hours a week. Some schools, 
as Thornton, add a course in hygiene, 
which is usually required the first semester. 

Many of the colleges modify the require- 
ment in some way. The junior college of 
Kansas City, Missouri, states that sixty- 
two hours required for graduation nor- 
mally include two hours’ credit in physi- 
cal education, but the college will permit 
students to present sixty-two hours of aca- 
demic work for graduation. “Physical 
education is required by most standard 
colleges in the first and second years and, 
therefore, all students who intend to com- 
plete four years college work are earnestly 
advised to take the work in physical edu- 
cation for the full two years in junior col- 
lege.” 

Pasadena Junior College states that the 
State of California requires each regularly 
registered student to take part in physical 
education activities or R.O.T.C. It fur- 
ther specifies that physical education or 
R.O.T.C. must be on the program of every 
student. This registration must be com- 
pleted by the Department of Physical 
Education, after which the school physi- 
cian checks the physical condition of stu- 
dents wishing a special assignment. Stu- 
dents having medical excuses from out- 
side physicians must present them at the 
office of the department for final check, 
assignment and filing. Men and women 
over twenty-five years of age, married 
women, and students who have received a 


junior certificate may be exempt from 
physical education providing a standard 
petition is presented and passed upon by 
the department. 

At Fullerton Junior College, California, 
a student who enrolls in a physical educa- 
tion class and fails to attend or withdraws 
from it without administrative approval 
will be subject to probation. Contrary to 
this policy, thirty-seven junior colleges re- 
port? that they do not offer physical edu- 
cation courses at which attendance is com- 
pulsory. Many schools excuse members of 
the varsity teams from physical education 
during the season of sport and some excuse 
them for the entire semester. 

These differences in requirements are 
due chiefly to facilities, although the poli- 
cies of state and city boards of education 
also affect them. There is a tendency to 
have students attend physical education 
classes for the full two junior college years, 
regardless of how many times a week they 
do so, in order that the customary univer- 
sity requirements for transfers may be 
satisfied, that is, that the student has com- 
pleted two years of physical education. 


Courses Offered in Physical Education 


In 1935 W. L. Hughes* reported, “There 
is occurring a re-examination of curricu- 
lum content in all phases of education. 
This tendency to develop new courses of 
study is nowhere more apparent than in 
the field of public school physical educa- 
tion. The program of physical education 
has developed so rapidly and spontan- 
eously that the entire field is unsettled re- 
garding objectives, content, and method. 
There is very little uniformity or con- 
tinuity and practically no gradation of 
material.” That his claims of little uni- 
formity are well justified is easily seen by 
a study of junior college catalogs for 
course-offerings and requirements for 
graduation. 

The following courses in physical educa- 
tion are offered by junior colleges: basket- 
ball, volleyball, soccer, softball, football, 
speedball, handball, badminton, golf, ten- 
nis, table tennis, boxing, fencing, track and 
field, wrestling, individual athletics, corree- 
tive, apparatus, gymnastics, tumbling, 
archery, athletic survey, games survey, be- 
ginning, intermediate, and advanced swin- 
ming, and life-saving. Wright Junior Col- 
lege has introduced coeducational classes 
in social dancing, volleyball, and archery, 

1*Personnel Study of Physical Education Faculty 
and Physical Education Curriculum of North Cen- 
tral Association Colleges and Universities.” J. C. 
Novak, Master’s Thesis, University of Chicago, June, 
a on Athletic Practices in Junior Col- 
leges,’’ Committee on Athletic Practices, Spencer 
Meyers, Chairman, Highland Park Junior College, 
Highland Park, Illinois, April, 1940. 

es, “Administration of Health and 


ical Education in Colleges.’’ 8S. Barnes 
Company, 1935. P. 180. 
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and has had synchronized swimming as a 
coeducational activity for several years. 

At some institutions these activities are 
offered as individual courses, while at 
others several seasonal activities are 
grouped into one course. The objectives 
of classwork in these physical activities 
are to increase physical efficiency through 
common skills, through corrective, pos- 
tural and co-ordinative exercises and 
through recreative activities. 

An orientation course in physical edu- 
cation was introduced several years ago at 
Chico State College, California. The idea 
was conceived because of insufficient in- 
door facilities to accommodate freshmen 
on rainy days. Under the new plan of re- 
organization, freshmen are required to at- 
tend three periods a week, instead of two, 
but one period is devoted to orientation 
lectures while the other two periods are 
devoted to activities. Penn State College 
has a similar plan in which freshmen de- 
vote one of three required periods to 
orientation and two to practice, covering 
twenty-three activ es during the year. 
Sethlow Junior C...ege, Brooklyn, New 
York, has developed an orientation course 
which is sixteen weeks in length, eight 
weeks in each semester, meets one period 
a week, and is required of all freshmen. 

That junior colleges need some orienta- 
tion or survey courses in athletics was well 
demonstrated by the popularity of the ath- 
letic survey course introduced at Wright 
Junior College last year. It was planned 
primarily for students who have not the 
aptitude, physical make-up, working 
knowledge, or appreciation of competitive 
sports. The main objectives of the course 
were to present, discuss, demonstrate, and 
put into practice the various techniques 
and mechanics of each athletic activity 
and the working parts of each sport. The 
rules and regulations of each game with 
which the student became acquainted 
were reviewed with care. 

All junior college physical education de- 
partments could well consider the results 
of Professor Ray Oosting’s® study when 
reorganizing their curriculums. He found 
that college men who had graduated eight 
years prior to his study were participat- 
ing in nineteen activities with swimming, 
tennis, golf, hiking, skating, fishing, and 
handball showing the greatest frequency, 
ranking in the order listed. Only four 
sports, tennis, handball, swimming, and 
golf, of the first ten listed, were taught 
these men in college. Golf, tennis, squash, 
swimming, horseback riding, handball, 
boxing, winter sports, hockey, skating, 
basketball, and volleyball, listed in. order 
of their greatest frequency, were men- 
tioned by the graduates as sports that 
they would like to have learned in their 
undergraduate days. 


Health Programs 
Some junior colleges are following the 
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lead of universities and are now giving a 
medical examination to incoming students. 
A complete record is filed for later refer- 
ence and the students are classified under 
headings of “unrestricted activity,” “re- 
stricted activity,” and “excused from 
physical education.” Classifying students 
in this way is in keeping with S. C. Staley* 
who thinks that since practical conditions 
prohibit the adoption of individual lists 
of conduct objectives for every individual, 
the best we can do is to eliminate from the 
main group those who are grossly incapa- 
citated, and make what adaptations we 
can in achievement standards and grading 
for those who remain. The unfit should 
be accommodated in special curriculums. 

At Wright Junior College a physician, 
who is a member of the athletic depart- 
ment, is allowed ten hours a week for med- 
ical counsel. This, added to the examina- 
tion, serves to help develop in the stu- 
dents the habit of periodic medical exam- 
inations, helps to place students in the 
proper activity, and to disclose pathologi- 
cal conditions unknown to them. 

Some institutions have divided their 
health program into numerous subdivi- 
sions. Besides the health examination 
these can be enumerated as specific pro- 
tective measures against disease, such as 
vaccination against smallpox, inoculation 
against diphtheria, etc., first aid services 
in the school, follow-up recommendations 
to parents for correction of defects, and 
periodic check-up for improvement of con- 
dition or decline. 

At other institutions students are re- 
ferred to their private physician for health 
examinations and are given a blank form 
on which the physician records his findings 
and recommendations for the school. The 


_ school examination is not proposed as an 


adequate substitute for continual health 
supervision by a private practitioner. 

J. F. Williams’ thinks that the problem 
of education in relation to health is to help 
the student to acquire a certain essential 
knowledge regarding it, to practice certain 
habits that will prevent infection, and to 
maintain functioning of the body. Other- 
wise, if students are asked to think only 
about health as a physical thing, much of 
the directed effort will net secure health, 
but more likely will produce an increasing 
number of neurasthenics in the coming 
generation. 


Intercollegiate Sports Program 


All phases of athletics, intercollegiate as 
well as intramural, are to be considered as 
aspects of physical education. Many of 
our athletic problems today arise out of an 
attempt to isolate athletics from the gen- 
eral educational policy .* 

As an example of co-ordinating educa- 
tional and athletic policies, we may men- 
tion the Illinois Junior College Confer- 
ence. Fourteen junior colleges in Chicago 
and vicinity plus Springfield, Illinois, 


Junior College regularly compete in ath- 
letic leagues of this conference. The ath- 
letic policies of the conference are decided 
by a Deans’ Committee, which consists of 
the college deans or their representatives. 
This same committee has jurisdiction over 
non-athletic activities. The coaches of 
these institutions have their own associa- 
tion, make up their schedules, set up their 
tournaments, etc. All matters, however, 
involving policy are made or approved by 
the Deans” Committee, which also has the 
power to discipline an institution. 

The object of intercollegiate sports in 
junior colleges is to afford an opportunity 
for those students having time, interest, 
and ability to enjoy games and sports with 
other schools, especially junior colleges. 
To satisfy this objective, institutions with 
weak or incomplete teams in some sports 
as football, are allowed to play unofficial 
games and augment their teams with their 
high school players. 

An example of eligibility rules for junior 
colleges as listed in Section IV of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Illinois Junior Col- 
lege Conference is as follows: 

1. A student shall be eligible who is car- 
rying and passing in a minimum of eleven 
semester hours of college work, excluding 
physical education, during the semester of 
participation and has passed satisfactorily 
a minimum of eleven hours of college work 
exclusive of physical education the preced- 
ing semester, if duly enrolled in any col- 
lege or doing college work. 

2. No student may participate in any 
competitive activity more than four semes- 
ters or after having obtained sixty 
semester hours of credit. He shall not par- 
ticipate in any one competitive activity 
for more than two seasons. Any student 
entering in the February semester is en- 
titled to participate the four semesters. 

3. A student shall be considered as hav- 
ing enrolled if the classes were attended 
during a two weeks’ period. That semes- 
ter shall count against the student unless 
given an honorable dismissal by the ad- 
ministrative head of that institution and 
provided he or she did not participate in 
any competitive activity during that resi- 
dence. No student who registers ten days 
after the first class shall be eligible for any 
competitive activity until one month has 
expired and he has met the scholastic re- 
quirements in Paragraph 1. 

4. Any student participating in junior 
college competitive activities must have 
graduated or received at least fifteen high 
school units of work from an accredited 


‘Orientation in Physical Education,’’ Hubert J. 
McCormick, The Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, ag: 1940, Vol. XI, p. 144. 

5O0osting, “‘A Study of Graduate Opinion on 
Physical eraes and Athletics for Men in a Se- 
lected Group of Small Colleges.”’ Report at the 
Round Table Discussion on Intercollegiate. Athletics, 
College Physical Education Association, 1931. 

*§. C. Staley, ‘“‘The Curriculum in Sports.’’ W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1935. P. 196. 

J. F. Williams, ‘‘The Principles of Physical Edu- 
cation.” W. B. Saunders Company, 1932. 

8J. F. Williams, ‘‘Athletics in Education.’ 
Saunders Company, 1937. P. 52. 
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tour-year secondary school. 

The registrar is responsible for the aca- 
demic eligibility of the student, and the 
athletic department, or coach, is respon- 
sible for the athletic eligibility, that is, 
the number of seasons of the sport in 
which the student has engaged. 

Some junior colleges, that are not mem- 
bers of this conference, require that a stu- 
dent carry as little as seven hours of aca- 
demic work to be eligible for athletics, 
while one requires as high as eighteen 
hours.® 

One hundred and twenty-three junior 
colleges out of one hundred and fifty- 
five’’ require a physical examination of 
students before they compete in varsity 
athletics; ninety-four pay doctor bills 
from the athletic fund; twenty-seven in- 
sure athletes against injury during prac- 
tice and in games, and forty-five insure 
athletes on trips, for which one hundred 
institutions use private cars. 


Intramural S ports 


The objective of intramural sports in 
the physical education program is to offer 
to the entire student body wholesome, re- 
creative competition growing out of the 
regular class work. Although many insti- 
tutions make very noticeable statements 
in their catalogs regarding participation 
in intercollegiate athletics, they scarcely 
mention intramural athletics. Yet, all the 
junior colleges with which the writer is 
acquainted conduct extensive programs of 
intramural athletics. An example of the 
comparative numbers of intramural and 
intercollegiate athletes benefiting from the 
same facilities may be shown by a per- 
sonal experience at Wright Junior College 
in 1938, when that institution won the 
basketball championship of the Illinois 
Junior College Tournament. At no time 
during the season did I carry more than 
fourteen players; when I conducted an in- 
tramural tournament, 285 players partici- 
pated. 

In a survey of the athletic practice in 
junior colleges," twenty-seven out of one 
hundred and fifty-four institutions re- 
ported that intramural athletics are not a 
part of the institution’s athletic program. 
However, sixty-two schools reported that 
over 50 per cent of the student body take 
part. It is difficult to conceive of an in- 
stitution without some form of competi- 
tive activity for its young people. Psy- 
chologists have made the observation that 
play (sport) is nature’s means of educa- 
tion. The human organism, in order to 
grow, to develop, and ‘to live most effec- 
tively, needs a great deal of vigorous mus- 
cular activity. Since present social condi- 
tions restrict the amount of such activity 
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secured through work, the individuals and 
groups constituting our school population 
need to participate in sports. 


Administration of Funds 


The growth of the business end of ath- 
letics has been amazing. Knute Rockne 
told of the early days of Notre Dame foot- 
ball, when two lads stood at the gate and 
took the gate receipts, put them in a cigar 
box, counted and banked them on Mon- 
day and used a little notebook for book- 
keeping. Contrast that with the ticket 
system that is now used at Notre Dame, 
where the methods used are comparable 
to those of any well-run business. One 
may well say tliat it is even more impor- 
tant to systematize the business operations 
in a small school. Since operating on a 
budget is the most satisfactory way of con- 
ducting a business, many junior college 
athletic departments operate on that basis. 
However, since the budget is of no use un- 
less it is closely adhered to, the depart- 
ment head should keep a careful record of 
every financial transaction, and be pre- 
pared to give the school board or budget 
director accurate information at any time. 

Only eighteen junior colleges out of one 
hundred and fifty-three’? reported that 
their athletic funds were in no way de- 
rived from an activity fee. Seventy-four 
schools devoted 50 per cent or less of their 
activity fee to athletics, and thirty-five 
devoted over 50 per cent. Forty-four did 
not answer regarding percentage. Eighty 
schools reported that their percentage is 
subject to yearly change, while thirty-nine 
reported theirs a permanent policy. One 
hundred and forty-one schools reported 
that all athletic funds are handled by the 
business office. 


Intramural Sports at 
Modesto Junior College 


By Nick Koshell 


Director of Intramural Athletics, Modesto, 
California, Junior College 


HE first attempt to organize a com- 
prehensive program of intramural 
sports at Modesto Junior College 
was made during the school year 1934-35. 
Nine events were offered in which 194 stu- 
dents participated. Numerous errors were 
made in organization and management but 
an impression had been made with the 
student body. The following year the 
same number of events were offered which 
resulted in 239 students participating. 
Commencing with the school year 1936- 
37, I was appointed Director of Intra- 
mural Athletics. An extensive program of 
twenty-one events was offered which re- 
sulted in 970 students participating. A 
novel feature was the inclusion of girl 
players in badminton, tennis and volley- 
ball which was well received by the stu- 


dent body. In addition, a point system of 
awards was introduced for the first time. 
The following two years have resulted in 
987 and 991 students participating re- 
spectively. 

Our sports program is designed to meet 
the need for wholesome competitive and 
recreational games for those men who are 
not competing on the varsity squad of the 
sport. Such participation tends to de- 
velop a sportsmanlike spirit among the 
men, and to provide for recreational out- 
lets. 

Competitive games of intramural nature 
are open to all students and are organized 
on an all-campus plan. All clubs, organ- 
izations, halls and independent groups are 
invited to compete on an open-plan basis. 
Each group entering the program provides 
a club manager responsible for all athletic 
teams representing that particular organ- 
ization. ‘The intramural sports program 
is under the direction of the Physical Ed- 
ucation Department of the junior college 
and is outlined by the Intramural Athletic 
Director. Student managers of certain 
sports and athletic club managers are re- 
sponsible for special phases of organiza- 
tion and control. 

Eligibility for mtramural competition is 
made as simple as possible. Students, reg- 
ularly enrolled in the junior college, are 
eligible to compete subject to the follow- 
ing restrictions: 

1. No one shall compete in any intra- 
mural contest who has not been examined 
by a qualified medical adviser and has 
been pronounced physically able to partic- 
ipate without physical injury. 

2. No one shall compete in an intra- 
mural contest if he is a professional athlete 
in that particular sport. 

3. A student may be barred from com- 
petition if he has been proved to be a per- 
son using unsportsmanlike and ungentle- 
manly tactics in athletic competition. 

4. A student may be barred from com- 
petition if he is known to have contagious 
skin diseases or ailments likely to infect 
other players, even though said ailment 
may not physically incapacitate him. 

5. Letter men in sports like basketball 
and baseball may not band themselves to- 
gether in intramural competition in those 
events. One letter man may be a mem- 
ber of any intramural squad, in which 
team organization is a factor in winning, 
for example, basketball. In sports where 
competition is in the nature of meets, letter 
men are barred from competition unless 
otherwise specified, such as in the modern 
decathlon, letter men in track are eligible. 

6. A man may not participate for more 
than one organization in the same sport, 
but ‘he may compete for other teams in 
other sports. 

Points are to be awarded on the follow- 
ing basis: 

For Major Sports 
All teams and players partici- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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COACHES TAKE NOTICE 
SPECIAL ON CLEATS 


We have had No. 4 and 5 cleats for twelve years. They are made of a special rubber fiber 
stock. These are the best No. 4 and 5 cleats we have ever had. Because of quantity produc- 
tion we can give you the following prices: 

No. 4 Female Regular (7/s" on end). Per set of 14 in bags. . .20c 

No. 5 Female Mud (72" on end). Per set of 14 in bags 


No. 4 and 5 MALE (same dimension as above). Per set of 14 in bags. .25c 
No. | Plyable Rubber Regular (!/."" on end). Per set of 14 in bags... .30c 
No. 2 Plyable Rubber Mud (3" on end). Per set of 14 in bags 


(We also carry in stock for use of the professional football players our No. 6 and No. 12 
concave cleats at 30c per set, and No. 5!/5 small mud cleat at 30c per set.) 





COACHES SPECIAL NOTICE COACHES 

The Riddell system of marking and advertising is your protection. 
A genuine Riddell shoe in all sports has the name "RIDDELL" perfo- 
rated in the top of the tongue. Remember a shoe is not a genuine 
RIDDELL shoe unless it is so marked. 

The style (which also designates the grade) is perforated near the 
top of the tongue. 

Our catalog gives you the standard school price of these styles of 
shoes. 
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THESE HELMETS ARE MADE OUT OF PLASTICS AND ARE— 
1. Stronger. 
2. Lighter. 
3. More Beautiful. 
4. Cooler (they are ventilated). 
5. Easier to hear signals in. 


FOR 1940 WE WILL HAVE TIME ONLY TO MAKE TWO- 
TONE HELMETS AS PER PICTURES OR CUTS. 


BE SURE AND READ NOTICE IN EACH HELMET. 


The following colors and top straps can be furnished in helmets: 


BODY COLORS TOP STRAP COLORS IN FULL COLORS ONLY 
NAVY SILVER RED BLACK RED 
BLACK COPPER WHITE BLACK 
GREY BRASS oo 
YELLOW GOLD GOLD 
WHITE BRONZE 
GOLD PURPLE GREEN SILVER OLD GOLD 
OLD GOLD BROWN BLUE PURPLE SILVER 
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The ball that feels like a 
basket ball. Covered with 


Football No. 1 


Covered with Gunnison’s special university 
football leather. This ball at 9 Ibs. pressure 
reacts the same as the best stitched balls 
made. It will hold its size and shape until 
cover is worn off. Does not get as soggy 
as the stitched ball when wet. 


Football No. 2 


Same as No. 1 only covered with Gunnisen 
basket ball leather. 


the same grade of Gunnison 
leather that has been used 
for years in the best stitched 
balls. 

A very tough ball that will 
hold its size and shape. 


Basket Ball No. 1 


Some center as Style A, covered with good 


gode 0’ Gunnison leather. Football No. 3 


Carcass same as No. 1. Covered with good 
grade leather. 


Our Style "A" 
Basket Ball 
Is National 
Federation 
Approved. 


A very fine moulded volley ball that will hold its 
size and shape. 

No. 1 covered with best grade of white elk 
leather. 


Basket Ball No. 2 
d with good grade of pebble grained 


THE RIDDELL 
MOULDED 
BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL 


THE BALL THAT KEEPS THE FEEL AND REACTION OF THE STITCHED BALL 
THE BALL THAT RETAINS THE RATIO OF BLADDER, LINING AND LEATHER OF THE STITCHED BALL 
THE BALL THAT WILL NOT THROW A PLAYER OFF HIS GAME 


THE BALL THAT WILL NOT MAKE THE COACH CHANGE HIS STYLE OF PLAY 
BASKET BALL SHOE ACCESSORIES BASKET BALL AND FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 


Basket Ball No. 3 
d with good grade of pebble grained 


Basket Ball Score Books (Adams), each 

Repair Cement (Riddell), tube 

Ball Cleaner (Riddell), can 

Ball Wax (Riddell), cake 

Basket Ball Bladders (Seamless Rubber Moulded), each 

Pata Lekks COUN < 5 oo 6.6.0 ccc cas desesesgddescocseccscce ‘ 
Football Rule Book (National Federation).................++5 : 


Laces, gross 

Outsoles (Light-colored, non-marking), per pair 

Resoling with Light-colored, non-marking soles, per pair 

Sponge Rubber Insoles, per pair...........------- Sui dineses sees 
Cork Insoles, per pair 


ALL SHOES MAY BE HAD IN 
THE FOLLOWING ADDITIONAL COLORS 
BLUE — ORANGE — GREEN 


Bowling Shoes 
Style 66 


Style 66—The last word in an athletic bowling 
oxford. Shoes are of equal weight. Has 
starting insert on right foot which will not tear 
off. A very stylish looking shoe. Has white 
eyelets. Men's sizes 6 to 12. Women's sizes 
2 to 9. B, C, D, and E widths. 





Boxing 
Style 67 


A genuine Goodyear welt boxing shoe. Upper 
of heavy kid. Sole of soft Moccasin leather. 


Style 56 


Champion of leather top basket ball shoes. 
genvine Goodyear welt construction with non- 
ting sole that can be resoled. We believe 
is the fastest starting and stopping shoe on 
market. It features a shock absorbing qual- 
that will save your players from fatigue in 
hard grind of a basket ball season. 


Style 55—Red 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 











Style 69—Same as Style 66 only with high top. 
Has black eyelets. Carried in C, D, E widths. 


Yellow Bowling 


Bowling Shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks 
to make up. 


Red Bowling 


Bowling Shoes in colored kid. 
to make up. 


Style 55—Yellow 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Style 55—Brown 


A light basket ball shoe in colors for game use. 
Made up special, requires 3 weeks. 


Wrestling 
Style 70 


Same as 67 except sole is tough rubber. Has 
non-scuff tip. 


Takes 3 weeks 
‘ Brown Bowling 
Price : Bowling Shoes in colored kid. Takes 3 weeks 


@s 56 only in white elk. 
to make up. 
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Style S—Our finest model University 
shoe. A light, but very durable, glove- 
fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. .$6.50 


Style N—A hand turned shoe made 
of very fine grade of Athletic Tan 


TRACK AND FIELD SHOES 


Style NX—A track shoe long needed 


Style T—A good durable track shoe. 
Upper made of — Athletic Tan 
leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration. ......+.++$3.75 


lectins, Hie gighave to meet the demand for a more dur- 


able practice shoe. It is of genuine 
Goodyear welt construction. Has 
full sole which keeps upper from wear- 
ing out at heel. We believe this is the 
toughest track shoe made 








wehbe 


Riddell Track Shoes feature an 
interchangeable spike in three lengths: 
pric®, OGG. cccccscee occecee$O.08 

14" for board tracks 

34" for indoor dirt tracks 

5” for outdoor tracks 
The soles of the shoes are reinforced 
with a steel plate. The fixture binds the 
sole together in such a way that the 
spikes cannot punch up into the foot. 


Style J—Field or jumping shoe of 
a grade corresponding to Style S. 
Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field 
shoe 


Style K—A very strong shoe of welt 
construction. Highest grade oak soles. 
Made of Athletic Tan leather. Two cept it has uskide heel with no spikes 
spikes in heel.... WEEE: 6.0 beccnd ceases octave $5.50 


(Not Carried in Stock) SPECIAL TRACK SHOES (Two Weeks to -Make Up) 
KP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like K only high top, one spike in heel........se+eeeeeees 0 -4.0:04 0:6 00:06 0p 8 ecole aunts ene 
JP—Pole Vaulting Shoe like J only high top, one spike in heel.........eeeeeeeeeeeeescees ee 9.25 
JX—Cross Country same as J only has uskide heel with no spikes.......... 6.50 
JY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles. ........eseeeeeeeees 7.50 
KY—Indoor Shoe with no spikes in tap or heel, uskide soles. © ¥'0 6:6:4.0:6.0: ps0 .0:8-8etie; ince thie crm Apnea 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 
re rrr FO Laces for Track Shoes, per gross laces.....seccccscees 1.50 
Repair Kits complete for football and track shoes....... 10.00 Fixtures complete... . ; inven teehee ides .07 


BASEBALL AND SOFT BALL SHOES 


ed a 


Sats UDA wery One Goodyecr welt Style 33—Has a regular baseball 
construction baseball shoe with split upper made out of Athletic Tan 
shank sole. Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. leather. Leather insole and counter. 
Used by many professionals... .$5.50 Features a special moulded rubber 
Style NBS—Same as NB only has outsole with cleats moulded on the 
short $4” softball spikes sole which are especially adapted 
BASEBALL ACCESSORIES for softball. Each sole has two extra 
LACES, GIES occ ccccccsesccoses removable golf spikes which can be 
Spikes (sole or heel), GG ic cdoccecvecetctdaerse ses used at the discretion of the player 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, leather, each. ...........- and can be easily removed if not 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full cap aluminum, each. desired. This shoe makes an excellent 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather, each........-++.++- golf shoe; also, can be used as.q foot- 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap aluminum, each. . ball official’s shoe............ 


1259 N. Wood Street John ce Riddell, Inc. Chicago, Illinois 
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Style KX—Same shoe as Style K ex- 





Style KB—Goodyear welt construc- 
tion with straight sole. An extremely 
strong shoe. Upper made of the finest 
Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite 
a few Big League catchers and 
pitchers. Best shoe in our line for this 
purpose 

Style KBS—Same as KB only has 
short 34” softball spikes. 


Style SB—Our very best feather- 
weight baseball shoe built especially 
for the big league player. 

Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Ex- 
tra strong and extra ligh 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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FOOTBALL SHOES 


AO 


Style 89—Game shoe of Yellowback 
Kangaroo—soft toe—buffed sole— 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear 
welt construction. 


Style H—Second oldest shoe in our 
line. A strictly university grade shoe. 
Upper of the finest Yellowback. Split 
shank, Goodyear welt construction. 
Comes equipped with No. 4 cleats. 


Style R—The oldest shoe in our line. 
Used as an all-round shoe for prac- 
tice and games by many of the 
country’s leading teams. Light, yet 
very tough ahd comfortable. Comes 
equipped with No. 4 cleats. Good- 


Style P—The original quality straight 
sole shoe. Used by many professional 
and university teams for practice as 
well as games. Made of the finest 


selections of Ath-Tan leather and Oak 
sole leather. Equipped with No. 4 cleats, 





Style Z—Same shoe 
Kangaroo. School Price 


Style 77—Upper of Athletic Tan leather which is very 
tough and pliable and will withstand perspiration. 
Goodyear welt construction, ten eyelets high. Split 
shank soles of good grade Oak Tan leather. Equipped 
with No. 4 cleats. A good practice shoe. 

School Price 

Style 77X—Same as 77 only has soft toe. 

School Price 


year welt construction. 
School Price 


Style RX—Same as R only has soft toe. 


School Price 


Style O—One of our old standbys with the larger 
high schools. Made of the best grade of Ath-Tan 
leather. Is a shoe of excellent quality. Is light, durable 
and a shoe we can recommend without reservation. 
Equipped with No. 4 cleats. Goodyear welt construc- 
Se I bbcdodccdsadncccuccecess + -$6.50 
Style OX—Same as O only has soft toe. 

School Price 


Goodyear welt construction. 

School Price 

Style PX—Same as P only has soft toe. 
School Price 


A A 4, 


Style X—A very sturdy shoe. Made throughout of a 
a grade of Athletic Tan leather. Soles are of good 
Oak leather. By all odds, the best shoe made within 
this price range. Has No. 4 cleats. Goodyear welt 
construction, nine eyelets high. 

School Price 
Style XX—Same as X only has soft toe. 
School Price 








The House of Riddell has had 18 years’ experience with female cleats and fixtures and 13 years’ experience with the male 
cleat construction. Our shoes can be had in either construction. Our long experience is your safeguard and protection. 
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FOOTBALL SHOE ACCESSORIES 


Kicking Toes, each 


School Prices 


Cleats No. 1, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag 
Cleats No. 2, Male or Female, per set of 14 in bag.. 
Cleats No. 4, Male, per set of 14 in bag... 

Cleats No. 4, Female, per set of 14 in bag.. 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Male, per set of 14 in bag 
Cleats No. 5, Mud—Female, per set of 14 in bag 


Laces, gross......... 


Fixtures, complete (Male or Female Set- up) 


Cleat Wrendht..ccccccccce 


Cork Soles, pair 

Sole Plates, pair.. 

Heel Plates, pair. 
Reinforcement Plates, pair 
Neatsfoot Oil, quart. . 


ee 


1.50 


.24 
.20 
10 
.90 


Repair Kit—This Repair Kit Can Be Used for Both Male and Female Cleats. 
Hammer and Brace are not a part of tool kit. School Price for complete kit (22 items) $10.90 





John T. 


1259 N. Wood Street 


Riddell, Inc. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Significant Implications for 
Educational Thought in the 
Place of Physical Education 
Under the National Defense 


Program 


By Ralph V. Westervelt 


Director of Physical Education, Woestina High School, Rotterdam, New Y ork 


fend their country? When we con- 

sider the individual as he is allowed 
to develop in our present democracy, we 
must take a stand on one of the major is- 
sues of educational thought today, 
“Should the physical education program 
aid directly in the training for national de- 
fense?” 

Certainly vocational schools in general 
have responded to government subsidy 
and are gravitating toward national pre- 
paredness; why not, then, use the other 
schools, and particularly the physical edu- 
cation program, to prepare more directly 
for home defense? 

This question involves clear analysis 
and thought in terms of the purposes of 
education, an understanding of the learn- 
ing process, and a review of the present 
physical education program, as well as the 
traditional and current aims of military 
training. 

In constantly amending our purposes for 
conducting education as such, we have 
tended to socialize the definition. In the 
forward-looking “Issues of Secondary Edu- 
cation,” published a few years ago, we find, 
“The state maintains free public educa- 
tion to perpetuate itself and to promote 
its own interests”; and again, “The indi- 
vidual must liquidate his obligation to the 
state.” If we follow this line of reasoning, 
it is obvious that the state expects us to 
help it perpetuate itself by teaching boys 
the elements of military training. 

Advocates of the idea of military train- 
ing of youth, may point to the European 
nations where militaristic aims govern 
educational practices and where present 
results seem indisputably effective. The 
training for military-ends there has inevit- 
ably shaped the physical education pro- 
gram toward mass exercises and calis- 
thenie drills. But should we follow their 
example, and would not military education 
lead inevitably to that extreme? 

Again we hear the argument, since con- 
scription is practically assured, our high 
school students will soon be faced with a 


S ict we educate our children to de- 
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year of military training. Why should 
they not be prepared for this phase of their 
career as much as we seek to prepare them 
for agriculture, trade and industry, home 
economics and distribution? Although 
their military experience may be of short 
duration, why should we allow them to 
enter it completely unprepared for the 
rigorous life which will be demanded of 
them? Or the issue might be phrased in 
terms of educational theory: “Teach them 
in school to do better what they will do 
anyway.” Therefore, the advocates of 
military drill in high school say, “Change 
the program to include the drill which will 
definitely be used later on.” 

And finally, the desire for freedom in 
education has led to license on the part of 
the students which is reflected in juvenile 
delinquency and in youthful lawlessness. 
More discipline, rather than more toler- 
ance, we are told, is needed in training 
children to be more effective and more so- 
cially acceptable citizens; the substitution 
of military exercises and drill for the play 
and sports program now in effect would 
automatically impose discipline in the 
obeying of commands. The pendulum has 
swung too far toward freedom, say some, 
and to accomplish satisfactory results, to 
protect a child from his own careless and 
lawless instincts, more discipline must be 
used. 

The arguments, taken at face value, 
seem plausible, particularly in view of the 
disturbance in equilibrium of the world in 
general, and the undoubted effectiveness 
of this particular program in totalitarian 
countries. But let us examine the other 
side. 

It is true that the vocational schools 
have co-operated with government re- 
quests for teachers and for trade training; 
but it does not follow that the entire phys- 
ical training program should be altered to 
provide junior training for what is essen- 
tially an emergency measure. Government 
subsidy for trade and industry is nothing 
new; a series of acts beginning with the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and culminat- 


ing in the George-Deen Act of 1937 have 
made substantial appropriations to finance 
the training of young people for various 
vocations. Vocational training for national 
defense is merely a phrase useful in add- 
ing new trades to the ones already parti- 
ally supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and should, I feel, receive a perma- 
nent place in the educational scheme. But 
military training is transient, useful only 
in case the United States is actually 
threatened with war. Therefore, while I 
shall indicate possible compromise meth- 
ods which might be adopted, the idea of 
training high school students in military 
procedure cannot be defended by a com- 
parison with vocational training for na- 
tional defense. 

Furthermore, modern education adopts 
the concept of intelligence as the develop- 
ment of a flexible mental habit which 
leads to new ways of handling a problem. 
Military drill, on the other hand, is a rep- 
etition or a routine procedure where the 
only individuality is in the geometric pat- 
tern of marching robots. In the past sev- 
eral decades, education has tended more 
and more toward individual freedom in the 
classroom and in the gymnasuim. But 
not all men are followers in a desirable di- 
rection; some point to defeated France 
and cry, “France was too weak—too much 
leisure—too much freedom. More disci- 
pline would have strengthened her fibre.” 
And so they would have us swing the pen- 
dulum back from individual freedom to in- 
dividual and collective discipline. I would 
here suggest that we beware of the swing- 
ing pendulum, and seek to balance the are 
somewhere between the two extremes, 
preferably nearer the democratic ideal of - 
freedom tempered by social consciousness. 

Army men of the United States have 
also seen the fallacy in the exaggerated 
role in training for discipline in the past. 
Today, they too, see that this extreme is 
wasteful as a training procedure. The 
amount of time spent in drill has been 
limited, and the drill itself has been sim- 
plified. The army is interested in teach- 
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ing men to obey commands quickly, and so 
uses drill for this training purpose, but it 
is only a part of the many physical activi- 
ties designed to condition the men. 

In our physical education program to- 
day, we put greater stress on play activi- 
ties, helping the individual develop to the 
highest degree his possibilities for self reli- 
ance, co-operation, courage and sports- 
manship. Throughout our varied play 
and sport program, it is not the playing 
of the game to win which is important, 
but the habits of thought and action which 
the games provoke. Discipline is not im- 
posed from without, but is self-imposed 
through the voluntary obeying of the rules 
of the game. It is thus essentially demo- 
eratic, accomplishing results without de- 
priving the individual of his own freedom 
and initiative. 

There are ways, I believe, in which the 
health and physical program in the 
schools can keep step with national trends, 
and take its logical place in the defense 
training program without sacrificing any 
of its intrinsic principles or practices. 
Army men have devised new formations 
in marching which differ from the old 
methods of squad marching tactics. It 
would be only natural for teachers of phys- 
ical education to become familiar with these 
new formations and to incorporate some- 
thing of them into the marching proced- 
ures which constitute part of the present 
physical education program. To be sure, 
drill and formal exercise have occupied an 
increasingly smaller part in the whole pro- 


gram, and more emphasis has been placed 
on supervised play and on team sports. 
Perhaps in the light of the military year 
which most of the students will pass 
through not long after graduation from 
high school, we as educators, do have some 
responsibility at least to acquaint boys by 
actual experience in the gymnasium, with 
the terms and the nature of the drill which 
they will use later. Without losing the 
values of the physical education program 
which have been slowly but soundly devel- 
oped along democratic principles, we can 
welcome the opportunity of being of fur- 
ther service, not merely to the govern- 
ment, but essentially to the individual 
himself, exercising our avowed function of 
preparing our children to take their 
places as effective citizens in a democratic 
society prepared for any emergency. 

We can also be of assistance through 
the efficient administration of our school 
health programs. Peace time ideals in- 
clude the preparation of boys and girls to 
become healthy citizens, with sound hab- 
its of healthy living, and with a sense of 
their responsibility for community health. 
In preparation for a possible national 
emergency of a military nature, our health 
program still rests on its basic principles, 
but its value is enhanced inasmuch as good 
health is not only desirable but necessary 
for good soldiers capable of defending 
their country. 

“Should the physical education program 
aid directly in the training for national de- 
fense?” Our answer, in conclusion, is 


“No.” The school is the place to help in- 
dividuals to develop to their highest ca- 
pacities in all fields of endeavor; it should 
not be used as an instrument of any one 
organization. But the physical education 
program can and should, I believe, aid in- 
directly by helping students to a better 
understanding of the adult world into 
which they are entering. If one way of 
helping them is to initiate them into the 
military terms, procedure and drill they 
will use later, the schools are performing 
the same service as they do when the prin- 
ciples and the language of economics are 
offered for the students’ enlightenment. 

As a supplement to the recreational part 
of the physical education program, might 
there not. be inaugurated Junior Rifle 
Clubs for boys as an extra-curricular ac- 
tivity? Not only would they be following 
a natural interest in marksmanship which 
would have carry-over value outside of 
school, but these clubs might also be of 
importance as preliminary experience to 
military training. There would be com- 
paratively little expense involved to the 
school inasmuch as the government has 
expressed its willingness to provide small 
caliber ammunition. 

Shall we educate our children to defend 
their country? Just as certainly as we 
educate our children to defend their rights 
as free-born individuals having a clear 
concept of the society in which they live, 
and of the varied roles which they might 
assume in helping that society to realize 
its power and its responsibility. 


A Passport to Better Basketball 


By Virgil J. Noble 


South Intermediate School, Saginaw, Michigan 


concerned primarily with offenses 

that have continuity and fast-break 
possibilities rather than unrelated man- 
euvers. The blitzkrieg type of basketball, 
as played by many teams recently, has its 
merits, but without some form of change 
of pace, these helter-skelter methods are 
apt to “blow hot and cold,” as they very 
often lack all-around balance. 

Since most forms of continuity are based 
on flat or deep figure 8’s for their circula- 
tion, they are easily stopped when the op- 
position switches men or takes up zone de- 
fensive positions. To counteract these tac- 
tics, we divided our set-ups into two 
groups, namely, basic plays, and specials. 

Our next step was to name each play 
so that much time could be saved during 
each practice, in : setting up plays that we 
wished to execute. Before long we found 
that these set-ups had to be cued differ- 
ently. Gradually, without changing the 
original names, we worked out a system so 
that the basic plays could be run off dur- 
ing games without apparent signals. 


B ‘exer coaches today are 
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Starting out with the basic play Scout 
Car, we discovered that this play could be 
used successfully in three-out and two-in, 
or two-out and three-in set-ups. A little 
later, the boys found use for the same 
play when the opposition used smothering 
tactics down court to throttle the offensive 
before it could get started. In the final 
analysis, we made it a rule that any player 
cutting into the center of the floor and 
not being successful at getting the ball or 
a shot, should stop and set up Scout Car. 
Diagrams 1, 2, 3, and 4 show the possi- 
bilities of Scout Car. Its biggest asset is 
that any player on the ball club can start 
the play, without a signal of any kind, be- 
cause his actions are enough to tip off his 
team mates to the play. Variations may 
be used such as X5 reversing into the bas- 
ket without waiting for the play to form. 
In fact, after the sequence is well in mind, 
any change of rhythm or timing of cuts 
gives the set-up such a variety of move- 
ments that the defensive men are in con- 
tinual hot water. For teams desiring the 
3-in type of play, the pivot man can 


break out from under the basket or cor- 
ners (Diagram 6, 7, and 8). Diagram 5 
shows what is likely to happen if X5 can- 
not get into the basket. X5 swings over 
and the play is under way on that side. 

Number 9—Kite Sticks gets its cue in 
that X2 passes and cuts to the side lines. 
X3 from association breaks to the center. 
If he gets caught, the first part of Scout 
Car is again set-up. X2 and X4 come 
back for protection. 

Diagram 10—Milk Bottle is cued by the 
side-sliding motion of X2. If X2 ignores 
X3 entirely in his shuffling side-dribble, 
X3 knows that he will not get the ball. X2 
passes to X4, and X1 cuts around the 
post, receiving a pass from X4. 

In Diagram 11—X2 concentrates on X3 
gives him the ball. X3 first of all tries to 
get into the basket. Failing, he reverses 
and passes to X1 on the cut. On some oc- 
casions, X1 will stop and reverse, X3 cut- 
ting around to the basket. 

Diagram 12—X2 dribbling with his 
right hand in a side shuffling manner cues 
X4 with his left hand to screen for him. 
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X2 continues on int. the basket. 

Diagram 13—B this time X4’s defen- 
sive man tries to stop play by intercept- 
ing X2’s pass. X2 stops, holds the ball 
out for X4 to come and get it. This ac- 
tion sets up a screen for X4. X4 passes 
over the top to X1 cutting. For variety 
after the screen, X2 cuts to the basket 
and takes a pass from X4. 

Diagram 14 again follows the principle 
of the screener, breaking to the basket if 
his team mate is stopped by switching op- 
ponents. X2 signals with his left hand 
while shuffle-dribbling with his right hand. 
If X2 is stopped, X4 turns and breaks in; 
X3 and X1 retreat to defensive positions. 

Diagrams 15 to 24 inclusive are all 
classed as specials. In practice, they are 
used for passing and breaking exercises. 
During a game they are used, for the most 
part, as the first play after a substitution, 
time out, or quarter. If the boys are hav- 
ing difficulty with their basic plays, it is 
very easy to send in a substitute and di- 
rect set-ups at weak spots in the oppon- 
ents’ defense. All the basic set-ups are 
run off both ways, while the specials gen- 
erally work in one direction only. 


Detailed Explanation of the 


Maneuvers 


Scout-Car 1—X2 passes to X1; X2 
screens the opposite side; X3 breaks into 
the basket, if possible; X1 may pass to 
X5 or to X3. X3 stops, sets up a play, re- 
ceiving the ball from either X1 or X5. X5 
cuts by X3. X1 cuts as shown in the dia- 
gram if X3 does not get the ball. 

Scout-Car 2—X4 cuts to position and 
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receives the ball from either X5 or X1. 
X4 may pass back to either X5 or X1 or 
try for a shot. 

Scout-Car 3—X2 sets up the play. X1 
dribbles, reverses and passes to X5. X5 
may use X2 for the post. 

Scout-Car 4— XI passes to X5 who 
breaks in, fails to get the ball so he sets 
up. X5 passes to X1. X2 moves over and 
cuts if needed. 

Scout-Car 5— X1 passes to X5, who 
passes to X3; X3 passes to X5. X5 can- 
not get in to the basket so he sets up scout- 
car on the opposite side. X2 and X1 move 
over. X3 comes back to cover up. 

Scout-Car 6—X1 passes to X2. Same 
sequence as before. 

Scout-Car 7— X3 passes to X2. X5 
cuts; X1 screens for X3, who cuts. 

Seout-Car 8— X1 passes to X5, then 
cuts. X5 passes to X4 and cuts. 

Kite-Sticks 9— X2 passes to X4. X2 
sets up a running or standing screen. X3 
cuts to the basket. X2 always starts this 
play. 

Milk-Bottle 10— X2 slides sidewards 
(cue). X3 cuts and screens for X1. 

Milk-Bottle 11— X2 slides (cue) and 
passes to X3 who dribbles in if possible, 
or sets up for X1. 

Milk-Bottle 12—X2 slides, uses his left 
hand to cue X4 for a screen, and continues 
on into the basket. 

Milk-Bottle 13—X2 slides, holds the ball 
out for X4 to come and get it. X2 screens 
X4’s man out. X4 passes to X1 on the 
cut. 

Milk-Bottle 14—X2 slides, cues X4 with 
his hand for a screen, continues on and 
stops. X4 breaks for the basket. X4 fol- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Building the Basketball Team 


By John Malarek 


Director of Athletics, Roseville Presbyterian Church, Newark, New Jersey 


UILDING a team is a job that re- 
quires some time and a great deal 
of patience. At first drills all can- 

didates are given a chance to display nat- 
ural ability. Only when the form is def- 
initely poor is the player urged to change 
his style. Players who respond slowly are 
eliminated until the squad of men for the 
team is selected. 

Attention is then turned to team spirit 
and team play. All men should try to be 
good shots with both hands, strengthen- 
ing the weak side by constant practice. 
The forwards, in addition, should be 
chosen for their speed and stamina. Good 
height is essential for the centers and they 
should also have better than average pass- 
ing ability. When the tall center is avail- 
able, his primary duty should be to re- 
trieve the ball from the opponents’ back- 
board. The selection of the guards is most 
important. They should be, first of all, 
rugged and aggressive. Guards cannot be 
too small, must be good dribblers and ex- 
ceptional passers. The system depends on 
the guards to a great extent. It is most 
important that the guards have keen eyes 
for openings in the opponents’ defense. 
They should be able to sense the result of 
a fake thrust into defensive territory and 
should be able to pass into the opening 
with deadly accurarey. 

Substitutes are selected on all round 
merits. We give special attention to creat- 
ing the proper mental attitude of these 
men in order that they realize their value 
to the team. The substitute who can re- 
lieve a good player for a few minutes 
without disrupting the play, though not 
quite good enough for regular duty, is a 
real asset to his squad. To help him real- 
ize this, however, requires tact. and every 
effort in this direction will be amply re- 
warded. 

When the squad has been selected, the 
system of play to be used should be thor- 
oughly outlined. If a player knows the 
plan, he should be able to adjust himself 
more readily. Each player is urged to 
keep in mind the following principles: 

1. Get the Ball and Keep It Moving. 2. 
Outplay Your Opponent, Always. 3. 
Work the Ball in—Lay-Up Shots Are 
More Certain. 4. Fight Hard to Win— 
Don’t Alibi When You Lose. 

After the general explanation, each 
player is given his individual assignments. 
These include the fundamentals as well as 
the work required for the type of play be- 
ing taught. Many drills are needed before 
any semblance of perfection may be ex- 
pected and often positions must be 
changed when players fail to meet the re- 
quirements outlined before. To drill effec- 
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tively, it is best to take the various stages 
of the play separately. After a few ses- 
sions most players will know what is ex- 
pected of them. Drills should continue 
until all players can adjust themselves in- 
stinctively. Ball-handling is important. 
The guards are the strength of the play; 
they must not throw the ball away and 
should direct the reorganization of the 
men in the front court. The style of play 
is not hard to learn and even the younger 
boys will improve as their interest is 
aroused. It is essential to make clear that 
the purpose of all maneuvers is to create 
a three against two, or a two against one 
situation, then it becomes simply a matter 
of getting the extra man clear for the shot 
at the basket. Here emphasis is placed 
on dribbling and good passing to accom- 
plish this result. 

Strong right side. Broken line shows 
the passes. Full line, up to the arrow- 
head, shows the movements of players be- 
fore the ball is passed to 2. From the ar- 
row on, the line indicates movements of 
players after the pass. 

Strong side changed to the left. Broken 
line shows movements of men as in Fig- 
ure 1. Full line shows how the switch is 
made when guard 4 withholds his pass to 
forward 2. 

The play starts when possession of the 
ball off the opponents’ backboard is as- 
sured. The center remains in the back 






































court only long enough to make his pass 
to one of the guards and then he takes a 
position on the side line where the foul 
line would cross it, if it were extended. 
The instant that possession of the ball is 
assured, both forwards break up the court 
for the corner positions. On this break, 
incidentally, if one of the forwards is clear, 
or a two-against-one situation results, the 
guard with the ball disregards all other 
plans and makes the long pass to the open 
man. Although this will not occur often 
against good teams, guards are sometimes 
caught out of position and this part of the 
offense enables the team to score the addi- 
tional points. 

Assuming a zone defense (3 and 2) our 
guards will bring the ball up to the first 
line of defense, while the center and for- 
wards are moving as above. As guard 4 
receives the ball from guard 5, forward 
2 breaks quickly for the free throw line. 
At the same time, forward 1 breaks to 
the free throw line but outside the lane 
This makes it possible for the guard to 
pass to either man depending on the po- 
sition of the center defensive man. As 
the forwards move, center 3 moves into 
the corner vacated by the forward 2. 

When the ball is passed to 2, forward | 
cuts around using him for a screen block 
and 3 breaks from the corner for a posi- 
tion under the basket. Forward 2 then 
can give the ball to 1 as he comes around 
or he can pass to 3; if neither of these op- 
tions is possible, he can dribble in for a 
lay-up shot. Allowing the players a cer- 
tain amount of freedom at this point has 
produced good results, as they utilize indi- 
vidual ability to outplay the defense. 
Whenever the play stalls for any reason, 
one of the guards calls for the ball and 
the entire formation is set up again as 
quickly as possible. Incidentally, should 
guard 4 elect to pass to forward 1 instead 
of to 2, that would set up a guard- 
around play as 4 would then cut by 1 and 
get the return pass under the basket. 

In order to make the play effective, it 
must be equally strong from either side. 
To quickly switch from one side to the 
other will prevent the defense from over- 
balancing without disastrous results. The 
switch is described in Figure 2. The 
broken line shows movements of the play- 
ers under regular conditions as in Figure 
1. The full dark line indicates movements 
of the players as they complete the 
change, when the strong side is to the 
left. The complete change is brought 
about merely by guard 4 withholding his 
pass to 2, when he cuts to the free-throw 
line. Forward 2 hesitates only long enough 
to be sure that no pass is to be made and 
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then he continues with the others as shown 
in Figure 2. A pass from guard 4 to 
guard 5, after men are in position, will 
bring 3 as the cutter to the free-throw 
line, forward 1 will cut around him as be- 
fore, and forward 2 will drift to the cor- 
ner and cut for the position under the 
basket. When the squad masters this 
phase of the play and the change is made 
smoothly, it will bewiider the best teams. 

We believe the best defense is a good 
offense, therefore, only a brief space will 
be devoted to defensive play. We use the 
man-for-man defense a great deal and find 
it very effective. There is a definite ad- 
vantage, however, in the combination of 
zone and man-for-man defense when a 
coach finds he lacks competent substitutes. 
Good players can enjoy a brief respite in 
this manner without destroying their de- 
fensive strength. 

It must be remembered that the duties 
of a good coach do not end with his plans 
for offense and defense. He must build 
morale that can stand up against any 
shocks. His team must have a winning 
spirit that includes all the players. The 
coach’s ability to build, to teach, to retain 
the confidence of the men, must be among 
his finer accomplishments. Also, he must 
realize that no matter how he directs the 
team there will be criticism of some kind 
from players and spectators. This realiza- 
tion will help the coach to retain the dig- 
nity that becomes a man of his position. 
No man, least of all the athletic coach, 
ean please everyone. 

Building the team is a difficult task, it 
calls for the best a man can give to it. 
Anything short of this high standard 
brings failure and disappointment. As 
you go on with your plans, build well, the 
youth of the nation demands it! 
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Baseball Tips That Aid in 
Developing the High School 
and College Player — 


ACH year the high school or col- 
EK, lege coach is usually greeted with 

a group of inexperienced, raw- 
boned youngsters who are anxious to 
make good at some position on the school 
nine. Many of these boys probably have 
had very little baseball experience. The 
majority of them have been unfortunate 
in gaining baseball tutorship due to the 
lack of proper coaching. 

Among such a group of boys, the coach 
will discover individuals who possess 
some natural ability. The boys who pos- 
sess such ability will be the players to 
whom the coach will confine the greater 
part of his attentions. Since they are 
gifted with natural ability, it is up to the 
coach to fit them into positions where they 
will most likely perform best. In select- 
ing the positions to be filled, the coach 
must take into consideration the physique 
and individual abilities of each candidate. 
Each playing position on the baseball 
nine requires certain skills and techniques 
that a boy must have in order to play 
that position efficiently. 


The Pitching Position 


A baseball coach who is interested in 
developing pitchers for his squad, should 
select the tall, rangy, rugged type of lad. 
If the pitcher is to become a successful 
boxman, he must generally be large in sta- 
ture, muscular, mentally and physically 
alert, and in good physical condition. The 
larger and heavier a boy is, the better are 
his chances of becoming a good pitcher. 
The coach should select those prospects 
who exhibit such qualifications, since the 
pitching position is probably the most dif- 
ficult of any to play. Pitching requires 
a lot of hard work, and there is much 
physical strain, particularly in the arms 
and legs. 

The coach must work on the prospec- 
tive pitcher to develop a free arm move- 
ment in the pitching arm. Such a pros- 
pect must learn to be able to put speed on 
the ball if he is to be at all successful. 
The proper use of the arms, body, and 
feet must be stressed, since proper execu- 
tion of these fundamentals are very essen- 
tial for the improvement of pitching form. 
Proper stance, proper body motion, and a 
natural pitching swing are other essential 
requirements the pitcher has to develop. 
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By Victor Heyliger 
Hockey Coach and Freshman Baseball Coach, University of Illinois 


The first fundamental the pitcher should 
learn is that of holding the ball in the 
pitching hand correctly. The ball should 
be held in such a manner that when it is 
delivered it will slide off the tip of the sec- 
ond and third fingers. The pitcher should 
hold the ball so that the thumb will be 
placed on the left side of the ball. The 
first and second fingers are placed on the 
top of the ball, with the third and fourth 
fingers resting on the right side of the ball 
serving as a support. The second and 
third fingers resting on the top of the ball 
should be somewhat separated. In throw- 
ing a slow ball, curve ball, or fast ball, the 
pitcher must always hold the ball in this 
same position. The curve ball is thrown 
with the same motion as that of the fast 
ball, except that there is a twist of the 
wrist as the ball leaves the hand. The 
twist of the wrist puts a spin on the ball 
which causes the ball to take a curving di- 
rection. The pitcher should not be al- 
lowed to deliver a curve ball with the arm 
in a crook form near the elbow. Throw- 
ing curve balls in this manner is detri- 
mental to the pitching arm. The arm 
should always be fully extended, as in the 
case of delivering a fast ball. The pitcher 
should be instructed never to hold the 
ball with the top fingers resting on the 
seams. The seams generally should run 
parallel to the fingers. 

The coach should spend a great deal of 
time in making the pitcher develop his 
control. Control is one of the greatest as- 
sets of an effective pitcher. Constant 
practice is necessary for developing con- 
trol, and the more work put forth on this 
fundamental, the better the boy becomes. 

The coach should make his pitchers get 
in the habit of throwing at a target held 
by the catcher over certain areas of the 
plate. As soon as the pitcher has devel- 
oped a fair amount of control, he has ac- 
complished a big step. 


The Catcher’s Position 


The catcher’s position is probably sec- 
ond to the pitcher as far as hard work is 
concerned. He is the most important 
player of the defensive machinery, and is 
largely responsible for directing the play 
of the infielders. For this reason, the 
catcher must be an alert, agile, quick- 
thinking player. The coach must select 


a boy of this type, since the catcher is 
really the “spark plug” of the team. A 
catcher is required to instill confidence in 
the team and keep the players on their 
toes at all times. The player at this posi- 
tion should be aggressive and possess cour- 
age. He is called upon to withstand con- 
tact work and must be willing to throw 
himself in front of wildly pitched balls. 
The coach should make certain that he 
selects such a boy to catch, since it is up 
to this player to encourage and steady the 
pitcher in tight spots, when the going is 
toughest. A great deal of the pitcher’s 
success may be attributed to the catcher, 
since he directs all balls to be thrown to 
the batter. 

The physique of a catcher need not be 
necessarily short nor tall, but the two es- 
sential requirements that he must have 
are a good throwing arm, and rather 
large hands. The greatest asset a catcher 
can have is that of getting the ball away 
fast in throwing to a base. The catcher 
does not necessarily have to throw the ball 
with a great amount of speed if he has 
the knack of getting rid of the ball quickly 
and accurately. 

The catcher must be taught by the 
coach to develop good footwork. The re- 
ceiver must learn to be in a balanced po- 
sition each time that he receives a pitched 
ball whether it is an inside or outside 
pitch. If the catcher is not in the proper 
position when receiving such a pitch he 
will not be able to get away a quick, ac- 
curate throw when an attempt is made to 
steal a base. On balls thrown wide of the 
plate the catcher should step sideways 
either to the right or left in order to bring 
the body in front of the ball. 

The catcher, whether tall or short, 
should be strong enough to handle fast 
ball pitching, and to withstand the wear 
and strain that goes along with a catch- 
er’s work. The player should not only 
learn to catch all types of pitches, but he 
must be very adept in knowing what kind 
of pitches should be called for under ex- 
isting conditions. The coach will instruct 
his catcher to study the opposing batters 
as they go through their batting practice. 
The receiver should try to discover cer- 
tain weaknesses that each batter might 
have. He should also study each batter’s 
stance and batting swing (i.e., whether he 
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swings early or late on pitches). Many 
ball games have been won simply because 
weaknesses of opposing batters have been 
detected. When men are in scoring posi- 
tion the catcher will instruct his pitcher 
to work on such weaknesses more than in 
any other instance. 

The coach should confine much atten- 
tion in teaching his catchers to mix up 
pitches thrown by the pitcher. One thing 
the receiver should keep in mind is that 
of keeping his pitcher ahead of the batter 
as much as possible. Keeping the batter 
in the “hole” is very important. When 
the pitcher is ahead of the batter he can 
afford to throw some bad balls. Many 
times he can make the batter swing at 
such pitches. 

The catcher should try to protect his 
bare hand as much as he can on all pitch- 
es. It is very easy to get a split finger or 
bone bruise if this hand is not held cor- 
rectly. The fingers of the bare hand 
should never be held in such a position 
that the fingers will point directly at the 
pitcher, or the path of the ball. 


Basketball Rules 


Illustrated 
(Continued from page 16) 


Item 3. (a) A player who receives the 
ball while standing still, or who comes to 
a legal stop while holding the ball, may 
lift the pivot foot or jump when he throws 
for goal or passes, but the ball must leave 
his hands before one or both feet again 
touch the floor. 


The AtHietic JoURNAL is again in- 
debted to The Last-Bilt Education Bureau 
for these pictures. They are taken from a 
sound film produced under the supervision 
of Oswald Tower, Editor of the Official 
Basketball Rules, and H. V. Porter, Sec- 
retary of the National Basketball Com- 
mittee of the United States and Canada. 
Inquiries for further information should 
be addressed to A. A. Schabinger; Room 
1727, Republic Building, 209 South State 
Street, Chicago. 








METHODS OF BEATING A 
ZONE DEFENSE 


Described and explained in lectures and 
diagrams by 
Ward Lambert E. N. Case 
Purdue Frankfort 
Lou Birkett Cliff Wells 
Hammond Tech Logansport 


+ 


All this work with all the lectures and dia- 
rams of the Indiana Basketball Coaching 
hool fer 1940 are now ready for distribution. 

These may be purchased by sending $1.50 to 


CLIFF WELLS 
BERRY BOWL, LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
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Why not complete your team’s uni- 
form with Comet basketball Keds 
in the school colors? The player 
handling the ball can find a man to 
pass to without looking up to reveal 
the identity of the receiver to the 
opposing team. Split-second delays 
can thoes be oaetly reduced. 

Keds Comets, widely worn b 
varsity teams, are built over 
athletic lasts to insure comfort in 
lateral as well as forward motion. . 
Loose linings for cool fit. Slant-cut 
tops prevent binding. Famous Keds 
Flexible Arch Cushions, Shock-Proof 
insoles. Two-piece tops with extra 

backstays to keep shoes from 
— eyelets. 
oor-gripping outsoles, 


ALL KEDS ARE WASH- 
ABLE. Many basketball players 
wear their Keds Comets into 
the showers. 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
appears on the shoes. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, Rockefeller Center, New York 

















1940 Six-Man Football Scorebook 


by A. W. Larson 


The 1940 rules require that there shall be two scorers. Make scoring easy by using Larson's 
Simplified Scorebook for Six-Man Football. A simple, complete, and accurate record of 
running scores, yards gained and lost, penalties, time-outs and complete summary of the 
game. A definite aid in selecting honor and all-star teams. 

Price $1.00 


The only scorebook for the Six-Man game 


Six-Man Football Manual 


by A. W. Larson Price $1.00 
New and up-to-the-minute information on plays, offense, defense, touchdown tourneys, decid- 
ing championships by tournaments, etc. Order from your favorite Sporting Goods Company 
or from A. W. Larson, Walcott, North Dakota. ~ 




















Early Development of High School 
Basketball Material 


IGH school athletic championships 
in leagues, districts, and state 


championship tourneys and meets 
have caused secondary schools to look to 
the sources of their material so that they 
might have better and more outstanding 
teams. Since their source was the junior 
high schools in 6-2-4 and 6-3-3 plans and 
the grades in 8-4 plans of schooling, it 
quite naturally followed that attention 
should be given junior high athletics. The 
organization in larger cities and towns of 
junior high football, touch football, bas- 
ketball, and softball leagues spread quickly 
over the country, and as a result, a gen- 
eral improvement in school athletics and 
colleges soon followed. High-pressured 
coaches began anew to look for other and 
additional ways of adding to their sources 
of “raw” material and additional ways of 
developing it. Football, strenuous as it is, 
is not played below the junior high as a 
game. Baseball and track flourish in the 
grades below junior high in playground 
ball games, field days, etc. Basketball is 
the game which probably boasts the 
earliest and longest period of develop- 
ment before high school days. 

Let me pause here to say that I have 
had twelve years’ coaching experience, 
have conducted summer camps, directed 
playgrounds, and taught physical educa- 
tion to both junior and senior high school 
boys for a like number of years, and I 
have found the development program that 
I am about to explain to be very bene- 
ficial to the boys participating and to all 
others connected with these programs. Let 
me also state that the widespread inclu- 
sion of physical education in the curri- 
cula of the school systems, grades, jun- 


By Floyd H. Baker 
High School, Martins Ferry, Ohio 


ior high schools, and senior high schools of 
most states has laid an excellent and sane 
foundation for basketball development. 
The physical education teacher must be 
prepared to teach physical education and, 
in most cases, is coach for the grade or 
junior high school. 

An outstanding example of this type of 
coaching in football might be noted in 
Massilon, Ohio, which has not lost a foot- 
ball game in years. Massilon, with four 
junior high schools in a 6-3-3 plan, sup- 
ports a football league with each junior 
high school having a coach and assistant 
who are certified physical education teach- 
ers and college lettermen in football. The 
boys like the plan, the school people like 
it, and 30,000 paid admissions at a Mas- 
silon high school football game is proof 
that the public likes it, too! A basketball- 
minded town in Ohio has a similar 6-3-3 
plan and four junior high schools. The 
physical education teacher and coach in 
each junior high was, call it coincidence if 
you wish, an all-Ohio college forward in 
his playing days. This school is a peren- 
nial contender in state tourney play and 
has won two state class A championships 
in the past five years. Here at Martins 
Ferry, we have a 6-2-4 plan in basketball 
which we think has produced results. 
We have a grade league of fifth and sixth 
graders with four schools participating in 
the league. The boys practice twice a 
week, and play each Saturday morning. 
The teams are coached by ex-high varsity 
players who get season passes for their 
pay. We use the junior-sized ball in both 
practice and games, and these little fel- 
lows can really throw the ball. Admission 
is free to games; each school has its or- 


ganized cheering section and cheer lead- 
ers, and four to five hundred children and 
adults turn out each Saturday morning to 
see the fun. At the end of the season a 
tournament is held with the teams in the 
league finishing first and third paired; 
those finishing second and fourth playing, 
and the winners playing for the tourney 
championship; the losers for the consola- 
tion. 

We promote participation by limiting 
each boy to play in only three quarters 
thus necessitating at least ten boys ac- 
tually playing. Squads of twenty boys are 
carried by each school and basketball be- 
comes great fun to both playing and spec- 
tator children. Junior sized rubber play- 
ground basketballs are furnished for use 
on outdoor courts providing additional 
playing opportunities. 

Going on the theory that, “A little play 
over a long time builds up while too in- 
tensive play over a short period tears 
down,” we believe this grade set-up fol- 
lowed by the usual junior high school bas- 
ketball has been successful in basketball 
development, and will bring excellent re- 
sults. Several years ago my captain and 
star defense man as a senior was playing 
his third year of basketball. Soon it will 
be possible, and probable, too, for a boy in 
his senior year to be playing his eighth 
year of basketball under competent in- 
structors in the Martins Ferry system. 

From the multiple standpoints of par- 
ticipation, physical training, studying to 
keep eligible, play, and spectatorship, we 
have yet to find anything but good coming 
from our athletic set-up. Try it yourself 
and see the good clean development and 
fun the youngsters have from it. 


A Passport to Better Basketball 


lows the rule that the screener is always 
the possible best scorer. 

Down the River 15—X2 passes to X1 
who passes to X4 or X5. X5 passes to X1. 

Chop Suey 16—X3 passes to X4, then 
follows in and screens for X4. X4 passes 
to X2, and cuts over for a screen. X2 
passes to X3 who passes to X1 cutting in. 

Mouse-Trap 17—X2 passes to X1 who 
passes to X4. X4 passes to X3 who has 
gone down court. 

Mouse-Trap 18—The play shown in 18 
is the same as that of Diagram 17, if X3 
fails to get the pass, he cuts to the corner. 


42 


(Continued from page 36) 


X5 passes to X3, who passes back to X5. 

Mouse-Trap 19— Diagram shows the 
same set-up as shown in Diagrams 17 and 
18 except for the surprise element. 

Double-Dip 20—The double dip, shown 
in Diagram 20, looks like the mouse-trap 
but has scout-car set-up if X3 cannot 
get in. 

Gumbo 21—The play shown in Diagram 
21 is the first play of the merry-go-round 
or deep figure 8. 

Pretzel 22—X2 passes to X3 and screens. 
X3 dribbles and passes to X1. X3 sets up 
a screen and goes on. X1 dribbles in, re- 





verses and passes to X5. 

Hotsie-Totsie 23—In the play shown in 
23 the screener is the most likely scorer. 

Around-the-Horn 24—Another form of 
milk-bottle. X2 calls X3, fakes to X3 and 
may pass to X4. X3 sets up a screen for 
X1. X2 may pass to X1 or to X4. 

To summarize briefly, all of the man- 
euvers used are merely patterns of play. 
Once the ground work is laid, the boys 
execute the plays according to the situa- 
tion as they see it. They fast-break, 
merry go round, change to meet a zone, a 
combination zone and man-to-man de- 
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fenses with apparent ease, which in the 
final analysis, probably indicates that any 
group of boys, knowing the fundamentals 
of basketball, such as dribbling, pivoting, 
passing, shooting, etc., can easily master 
any system, regardless of the pattern of 


play. 


Intramural Athletics at 


Modesto Junior College 
(Continued from page 24) 


Nick Koshell 


oe 








RADUATED from the University 


MEDART HIT PARADE 





of California at Berkeley in 1934, 
Mr. Koshell served as football, 
basketball, track, swimming and base- 
ball coach at the Porterville High 
School and Junior College during 1935- 
37. Since 1937 he has been Director 
of Intramural Athletics, Head Track 
Coach and Assistant Football Coach at 
Modesto Junior College. 
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New VHR Sports 
Floodlight with 
Hinged Cover. 


...t0 Floodlighted Games 


Packed grandstands for night-time sports 
are here to stay. Crowds p coming 
back time and again for games under the 
lights . . . proof that the fans are “‘sold”’ 
on floodli iting for night sports. Flood- 
lighting brings them hours of added en- 
joyment . . . in fact it’s really easier for 
players and spectators to follow the 
play-by-play action. Repeating crowds 
mean satisfied fans and increased gate 
receipts. 

Westinghouse quality-proved equip- 
ment lights most of the big league ball 





diamonds, many of the country’s out- 


standing gridirons, and hundreds of 
ae sportsfields. Westinghouse 
floodlighting is chosen because it pro- 
vides abundant light, plus efficient, 
trouble-free performance at reasonable 
installation, maintenance and operating 


cost. 
Ask your nearest Westinghouse Light- 
ing Distributor the new “Sports 


Floodlighting’’ book, B-2101-B; or write 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Lighting 
Division, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, O. 


Tune in “Musical Americana,” N.B.C. Red Network, Coast-to-Coast, every Thursday evening. 


Westinghouse Bq + oll W 





BACK FEEL 
STIFF as 


after unusual 
exercise? 


PREE—this handsome, 
authoritative chart consisting of ten 
drawings of muscles used in various 


Feel better QUICK! 
Help Nature drive out 


FATIGUE ACIDS 


aches and pains you feel 
after heavy exercise may come 
from fatigue acids in your muscles. 
Actually they make your muscles 
swell inside their sheaths causing 
soreness and stiffness. 

For quick relief rub Absorbine Jr. 
into the sore places. This fine old 
product gets to work at once. By 
stimulating circulation, it speeds a 
flow of fresh blood through the 
tissues to carry off those acids. 
Pain lets up, swelling goes down. 
Millions rely on Absorbine Jr. be- 
cause it is: 

1. QUICK ACTING 3. PLEASANT 
2. QUICK DRYING 4. ECONOMICAL TO USE 
At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 


For a free sample... Write to 
W. F. Young, Inc., 245L Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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ond 40 points 
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ird 30 points 
For Minor Sports 
All teams and players partici- 
pating shall receive 
Teams and players winning 
championship 
Teams and players placing sec- 
ond ; 40 points 
Teams and players placing 


5 points 


50 points 


30 points 


Participants receive individual awards 
consisting of gold, silver and bronze med- 
als. 

The three athletes gaining the greatest 
number of individual points during a year 
receive additional awards emblematic of 
“Individual All-Round Efficiency in 
Sports.” 

The Intramural Championship Trophy, 
which signifies “All-Round Efficiency in 
Athletic Sports” is presented to the or- 
ganization scoring the greatest number of 
points during the year. 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


Number of Teams and Students 


1934-35 1935-36 


No. No. No. No. 
of of of of 


1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
of of of of of of 
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The Fine Points in Track Coaching 


(Continued from page 17) 


boys to take a natural stride out into the 
ring. 

I never spend any time telling them how 
to get into the hole, as I want them to use 
their own ideas on that. I always stepped 
into the hole myself, as I think it is rather 
awkward to back into it. I would not say 
that a man should have his foot eight, ten 
or six inches back of the mark; I would 
want him comfortable. One man will have 
his front foot closer to the mark than an- 
other will, and the longer bodied man will 
have his front foot further back, I think. 
I do not want him cramped at all. 

The sprinter’s front foot must be firmly 
placed. I do not use the blocks, but we 
may come to them in time. We use the 
starting blocks indoors, and I find that 
the feet will be closer together than they 
are in the hole. 

The sprinter takes a natural stride when 


he steps out, and does not jump out be- 
cause he does not make any progress if he 
is in the air and is very apt to throw him- 
self out of balance. I ride my body on 
my left leg and the drive comes off the 
left leg, but a sprinter does get a very def- 
inite drive off his back leg. The rear leg 
comes right up under the shoulder so that 
the runner is definitely above his leg all 
the time. His balance is perfect if he gets 
it right. It may be a little harder to learn 
than the chop stride, but I believe it will 
make a runner ten yards faster than the 
chop stride. In other words, the sprinter 
is accelerating speed instead of immedi- 
ately going into full speed and then de- 
teriorating and then starting at full speed 
again. My idea is to start gradually. | 
do want the runner to forget that his toe 
has to be straight ahead; in other words, 
his knee leads. If the first stride were 
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eighteen inches, the next one would be in- 
creased practically the length of the run- 
ner’s foot, and the next one would be in- 
creased another length of the foot and the 
next one likewise. After that they can 
forget it. 

I would like to say a word about getting 
on the marks. The starter will tell the 
runner to get on his marks. He will give 
him plenty of time to get relaxed. Then 
as soon as he gets on his marks, he goes 
forward into the position he would have 
when he is set, and all he has to do is to 
lift up his back. There will be no falling 
forward on his marks; he is set. There is 
no reason at all for him to break off the 
mark. After the boys are on the marks, 
coaches should not let them look down 
the track. They may look two yards 
ahead, but not any more. Then the head 
js in a natural position. A hurdler has to 
look a little higher, but not much. When 
he comes out his body will follow the 
plane of his head. 

I tell the boys that their first step out 
is not a hard step, but it is a rapid step 
with all the power they can put in it. 


Starting 
By Larry Snyder 


Track Coach, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


FEEL first, that starting is impor- 
| tant. I believe that a man must get 

out in running position as soon as 
possible. I do not believe it varies much 
with the boy because I think you can fit 
men to a pattern. I like to have the starter 
close to the starting line because I find 
that the boys I have coached can get into 
a comfortable position and still crowd the 
starting line. If the boy’s foot is from 
eight inches to a foot away from the start- 
ing line, never more than a foot, I feel 
that boy is ahead of the one whose foot is 
a foot and one-half away from the start- 
ing line. 

I like to place the hands in front of the 
starting line with the thumb touching the 
back edge of the line. I want the arm 
straight up and as close to the finishing 
line as possible. 

If the man is going to use blocks he will 
probably have to have the front foot two 
or three inches from the starting line. 
Sometimes there is a difference of two 
or three inches between holes and blocks. 
The position of the rear foot can be 
gained, if the man places his knee even 
with the toe or even a little in advance of 
the lead foot. The big, wide-hipped boy is 
going to have his feet farther apart. The 
narrow-hipped boy might have one inside 
the other, but that is governed by the boy, 
not by any rule. Be sure he is relaxed 
and that his arms are straight. As they 
come forward there is a tendency for the 
arms to bow out. Be sure that the run- 
ner’s shoulders are as high as he can have 
them. The sprinter immediately defeats 
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ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS AT 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
; PRICES 
Especially Designed for Maximum Comfort 


and Long Wear ieee 
Made of High lity, Hi Weight, 
Webbing, with teers Walst Band oe 2-inch Side 
‘aps. 


Sizes—Small, Medium and Large 
Specially Priced at $1.75 Doz. or $18.00 Gro. 
Sold ag ae Money Back Guarantee, If Not 
— rH ey my Used R aire More Than 
30 High Schools and Colleges in Chicago Alone. 

LYON KNITTING MILLS 
1421 N. Hoyne Ave. 
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VOCE FLOODLIGI 


Give You 
EFFECTIVE LIGHT 
for FOOTBALL NIGHTS 


No details of the play are missed 
by the spectators or the players 
when Revere floodlights are used. 
These Matte utilize the advantages 
of Alzak Aluminum, efficient re- 
flecting contours, and weatherproof 
construction to give you an out- 
standing and effective system of 
sports field illumination. 

Consult Revere engineers on your 
new lighting plans, or when mod- 
oraieing your old equipment. Write 
today for special Sports Lighting 
Bulletin. 


REVERE ELECTRIC COMPANY 











HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ATHLETES 
IN NEW YORK 


Athletic officials and squads 
coming to New York will find 
the Hotel Paramount excep- 
tionally suitable for their par- 
ticular needs. It is in the 
heart of Times Square and 
around the corner from Madi- 
son Square Garden. Every 
room has a RADIO, private 
bath, circulating ice - water 
and big, deep sleep-inducing 
beds. 


After the Big Game enjoy 
yourself at Billy Rose’s DIA- 
MOND HORSESHOE, New 


York’s newest, record-break- 
ing nightclub, right here in 
the hotel. 


Single from $2.50 Double from $4.00 


HOTEL 
PARAMOUNT 


46th St., just West of 
Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Charles L. Ornstein, Manager 











his purpose when he becomes tense at the 
starting line. He must be physically re- 
laxed and mentally alert. He must have 
the feeling that when the gun goes, he is 
going to go with the gun, not afterwards. 
We teach the boys day after day that they 
need not think what their arms and legs 
are going to do in the race, but that is 
something you coaches will have to work 
out individually. 

I would like to talk about the distribu- 
tion of weight. I do not want one-third 
of the weight on the hands the way some 
boys like to have it. When a runner gets 
that much weight on his hands, his shoul- 
ders have to go far ahead of the starting 
line, and the boy gets into a cramped po- 
sition. I think, that if runners lean for- 
ward just slightly and place one-half of 
the weight on the front foot, a quarter on 
the hands, and the rest on the rear foot, 
they will be in good balance. I think the 
drive comes from the front foot and arms, 
driving hard with the arms and keeping 
‘the arms bent. I think the arms must be 
at an angle of about 90 degrees for the 
boy to get the hard driving position from 
which he recovers quickly. 

I want the boy to feel that he is reach- 
ing. Unless he has been a hurdler, he 
will not do it. The second stride must be 
longer, every stride increasing until the 
man is fully under way. You do not want 
your man to rise straight up as the gun 
cracks and drive from an upright position, 
but you want him to stay low so that 
while he has no momentum he gets that 
full action drive plus the idea of having 
his body well forward. The length of the 
stride to me is very important. I think 
you have to force your man to lift his knee 
and have a relaxed leg and elbow. You 
must talk a great deal on relaxation. Do 
not try to have your man look too far 
down the track. If he looks five or ten 
yards down the track, that is plenty far 
enough. I think one of the old hurdlers 
at Illinois had the best starting technique 
because he could look straight at the 
ground and still go out of there with good 
hard driving and no tension in his heavy 
neck muscles and tendons. 

Question: Have you a set routine for 
getting on the marks? 

Mr. Snyper: No. I think the boy soon 
develops a set routine. 

At one time I talked at some length to 
Chick Werner and he very definitely feels 
that all of the drive does not come from 
the front foot. In fact, for two or three 
years he has been emphasizing a drive of 
the back foot, if the man drives hard with 
the back foot, so that he can get away 
from the mark more quickly and in just 
as good running position. I have been 
very happy to stay with the front foot 
and I emphasize the drive from the lead 
leg and feel that the boys come out of 
there so straight and true that you do not 
need to think very much about the back 
leg. If the boy is trained to drive off the 
front leg and use good, strong, powerful 


arm action, the back leg action will take 
care of itself. Chick very definitely feels 
you can speed up a man by having him 
concentrate on pulling the back leg 
through as rapidly as possible and getting 
it down to the track as rapidly as possi- 
ble. He steps out quickly. 

I think it is fine to start a sprinter 
working, or to continue a good sprinter 
working on a white line, digging his holes 
or setting blocks so he runs directly down 
a line with his left foot on the left side, 
right on the right, only a few inches be- 
tween strides, and toes pointed directly 
ahead. You hear talk about certain men 
having to toe out. I do not believe that. 
I think we are dealing with intelligent boys 
that can learn things, and I feel that a 
straight-ahead action with no lateral 
movement is the quickest way to start, and 
I feel it is my job to teach the boys that. 
The boy that goes wide goes that way be- 
cause of tension. 

Question: Where do you want the 
weight, on the back of the foot or pretty 
well forward before they get set? 

Mr. Snyper: I do not think that makes 
any difference. I always like mine on my 
knee. At the time I was running two or 
three of the hurdlers would place their 
arms up in a position that made them a 
little tense, I thought. I just stayed back 
relaxed, waiting for the starter to give the 
command, “Get Set,” but to me that is 
an individual thing. 

Question: Do you have any breathing 
procedure? 

Mr. Snyper: I have not tried any 
breathing procedure. We just try to have 
them breathe normally. 

Question: How long is the boy’s first 
step when he comes forward with the back 
leg? 

Mr. Snyper: I would say at least two 
feet in front of the starting line, and that 
is quite a distance, but I want a high knee 
action with the feeling that the boy is 
reaching for that first stride and reaching 
for the second one too. 


The Discus 


By Clyde Littlefield 
Track Coach, University of Texas 


discus thrower are found in a man 

who is interested in the event and is 
willing to give much time and serious 
thought and practice to development. A 
man who has a large hand, long arms and 
strength in his shoulders and arms, will 
make the best discus thrower. 

We always make our discus throwers 
run, high-jump and run the low hurdles 
to develop their leg co-ordination and 
timing. I noticed one boy had a great deal 
of spring, so I told him that I thought he 
would make a better jumper and he did. 
One of the most important things a coach 
must do is to decide in what event a mat 


I THINK the qualifications of a good 
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should work. Very often we have a man 
in the wrong event. 

In starting the diseus practice, have 
your boy throw from the ring. He must 
practice a great deal in the ring so he will 
not tie up in a knot when he gets in com- 
petition. He must first learn how to hold 
the discus. The joint of the fingers must 
be over the edge of the discus, the fingers 
must be spread, and the thumb must rest 
on the side of the discus. Before you teach 
anything about form, teach him how to 
sail the discus. He must stand facing the 
direction in which he is going to throw, 
take one step forward with the left foot 
as he brings the discus back, then throw 
one, without the reverse to get the leg 
drive and the timing. We want the leg 
drive to dive into the hip and shoulder and 
arm at the time he releases the discus. He 
must get all the energy and force that he 
has in his body at the right time, and must 
not throw and then push with his legs. So 
the first thing we teach a beginner is to 
sail the discus. We let him do this for 
the first three or four weeks. 

Sometimes in the early training of the 
thrower, he should work with weights, and 
possibly two days of the week he should go 
out on the field. It is very important 
that he learn the easy motion of sailing, 
and the form, before he starts to throw. 

After he has mastered the standing po- 
sition and learns to do a little follow- 
through and a reverse, he will soon learn 
how to handle the discus and get the body 
in such a condition that it will be relaxed, 
and the arms will be following along be- 
hind the body. The body is always out in 
front of the arms until just about the time 
he whips it out. 

I think one of the mistakes coaches 
in high school make is that they do not 
teach enough of the fundamentals. They 
try to get the boy to do the thing before 
the fundamentals are mastered. I am sure 
we all would have better athletes if we 
gave more thought to this. 

In turning, the thrower stands with his 
right shoulder in the direction in which 
he is going to throw. He might take a few 
preliminary relaxing throws. He must, 
above all things, be relaxed. He then 
steps forward with his right foot, and tries 
to make a straight line across the circle. 
The arm with the discus is following be- 
hind the body. He turns on the balls of 
the feet, steps forward, the right leg 
crosses over in front of the left, and he is 
in position to start the throw. 

There are a great many discus throwers 
that start too fast. The more speed that 
a thrower has, the better, if it is timed 
right. I believe, however, if he starts 
slowly and then builds up his speed, he will 
be a better discus thrower. Sometimes he 
brings the right foot up too far, or the left 
foot is brought too far to the left at the 
end of the throw. There are some who 
bring the leg way back before they turn 
the discus loose. 
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Question: Do you not think that the 
lift off the back leg has something to do 
with the elevation? 

Mk. Lirrtzrietp: I think you are right. 

Question: When the discus player puts 
his foot too far to the left, what do you do? 

Mr. Litriertetp: We draw a line across 
and do a great deal of slow-motion prac- 
tice with the discus until he has learned 
the proper form. 

I believe the discus thrower can throw 
almost every day unless he is trying to 
throw for distance. But I do not believe 
a shot putter could put the shot every day 
because it would deaden the spring. I be- 
lieve, in discus throwing, that the man can 
work nearly every day during the week, 
possibly resting up a day before the com- 
petition. Later on in the season he can 
rest up a couple of days if he loses his 
form during the season. If discus throw- 
ers become discouraged, we have found it 
best to start all over again. 

Question: If there is a wind what do 
you do? 

Mr. Lirrierietp: If you throw a rock 
against the wind, the wind has a tendency 


to hold it up. I believe it would be better 
to start a little back of the ring in such a 
position that you would get your discus 
out where there would be a little side wind. 

Day before yesterday the wind was 
coming around the edge of the building, 
and after the boy got through, someone 
measured 165 or 169 feet. I remember 
at one time we took a discus player to the 
Meet in Chicago. A couple of days before 
the Meet the boy went out for a little 
practice. I marked the place but did not 
let him know anything about it. He threw 
169 feet. The day of the Meet he threw 
153.8. 

The boy I have been talking about has 
little legs. He never played football in 
his life, and never did much running, but 
he has big shoulders and his arms hang 
down to his knees. He weighs 240 pounds, 
is 6 feet, 3 inches tall, and wears a four- 
teen shoe. I think if he would do a little 
high jumping and work on the horizontal 
bars, climb the rope and do a little sprint- 
ing, he would do better. In his freshman 
year he started throwing the discus, and 
threw it 136 feet. In his sophomore year 


he threw around 140 feet. Then suddenly 
he jumped up to 150 feet. 

I had a boy once who was throwing 134 
feet. We took slow-motion pictures. | 
had been trying to show him a few things, 
but never could get him to understand 
what I wanted. I showed the pictures to 
him three times. Finally he said, “I’ve got 
it.” He went out and threw the discus 
155 feet. 

Question: When your discus throwers 
are going into a meet, like that today and 
tomorrow, do they throw with reverse un- 
til they reach the maximum on their re- 
verse, and then go into the turn? Is there 
a correlation between the distance they 
get by just standing and going across the 
ring? 

Mr. Litrtierretp: I think ten or fifteen 
feet. 

Question: Do you always have them 
warm up with the reverse? 

Mr. Lirrizrienp: Yes, that is the way 
we do it. We have them stand and warm 
up, and reverse warming up, then take a 
few preliminary throws to get the feel of 
the turn. 


Six-Man Football as an 
Intramural Activity 


HE old question, “Aw, can’t we 
play tackle?”, which has bom- 
barded boys’ physical education in- 
structors for many years, has at last been 
answered for over a hundred boys at Santa 
Barbara High School, by—‘Sure, come 
around at 2:30 P. M. We’d like to have 
you!” 

This number does not include some fifty 
boys of gifted athletic ability who do a 
“fair to middlin’” job of representing the 
Olive and Gold in the interscholastic com- 
petition of Southern California. The aver- 
age boy has yearned for the thrill of a 
rugged contact game as played by a squad 
of his more highly skilled classmates but 
his parents have shivered at his substitu- 
tion of the “sand-lot” variety in which the 
playing surface is not what is should be, 
equipment is nil, competition is unbal- 
anced, instruction and supervision lacking 
and the safety factors add up to zero. 


The Equipment 


The boy’s physical education depart- 
ment, headed by Clarence Schutte, under- 
took the organization of an intramural 
six-man football league at the beginning 
of the fall semester last year, in place of a 
sophomore football team with a schedule 
of interschool contests. A regular in- 
structor and a practice teacher from the 
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By Sterling Winans 


High School, Santa Barbara, California 


Sterling Winans 


Feo" West Valley High School, 
Spokane, his first coaching appoint- 
ment, Mr. Winans went to Santa Bar- 
bara High School. In 1938 and 1939 
he was associated with the school at 
Santa Maria, returning in 1940 to 
Santa Barbara High School. 








State Teachers’ College were assigned to 
the activity. Two factors, among others 
already mentioned, made this venture pos- 
sible. The turfing of an auxiliary field, 
after many years of waiting, provided 
three football fields each 80 yards long 
(20 yards less than specified in the six- 
man football rules) and 40 yards wide, 
with ample space between and around 
them. The second factor was a supply of 
football equipment including pants, shoul- 
der pads, colored jerseys and helmets to 
provide adequately for eighty boys. This 
was possible because of unusual gate re- 
ceipts from a community that likes to 
watch good football on Saturday and en- 
joyed seeing $2000.00 or so turning over 
and over on the playing fields each after- 
noon during the week. The maintenance 
department of the city schools installed 
six sets of white removable goal posts and 
constructed three down-number boxes and 
three “yardage-line-markers” in order that 
three games might be played simultane- 
ously. The fields were marked out every 
Monday morning during the playing sea- 
son by the caretaker of the stadium. 

The six-man football rules have done a 
great deal to make this game a suitable 
intramural activity. In addition to limit- 
ing the number of men to almost half that 
of the interscholastic game, the rules allow 
any man to be eligible for a forward pass. 
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Since the offensive team may not advance 
the ball beyond the line of scrimmage un- 
til a forward or a lateral pass has been 
thrown, there are plenty of passes and the 
thrill of the unexpected is added as the 
defensive team is permitted to advance a 
fumble, contrary to the eleven-man rules. 
A premium is placed on kicking; a field 
goal scores four points, and a successful 
try-for-point after a touchdown scores two 
points if the conversion is by means of a 
drop or place kick. Fifteen yards must 
be gained in a series of four downs. 


The Preliminary Training Period 


A preliminary organization and training 
period of three weeks was necessary be- 
fore even @ practice round could be played. 
During this time, equipment was issued, 
considerable time devoted to a general 
body building warm-up drill (also used be- 
fore each game and between halves) and 
instruction and practice were given in 
fundamentals, particularly blocking, tack- 
ling and falling on the ball. Emphasis was 
placed on the safety factors in the contact 
elements of the game: “keep your eyes 
open,” “keep the head up,” “pull in your 
neck,” and “relax when you fall®” Plenty 
of time was spent on eight movable dum- 
mies when they were not in use by the 
varsity squad. In this new situation, cap- 
tains were picked by the instructor. Each 
one chose his squad of eight men and 
selected a team name. Teams were given 
instructions on how to shift to several for- 
mations: single and double spread, T for- 
mations and punt formation, but captains 
and teams were urged to devise their own 
shifts and plays. 


The Organization 


Nine eight-man squads were organized 
and an additional squad was added after 
the mimeographed schedule was given out 
to the players. The extra men on each 
squad provided for absence of possible in- 
jury of a player. An official board of 
directors was elected to assist in the gov- 
erning of the league. By playing three 
games on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day and two games on Tvesday and 
Thursday two complete rounds were 
played by Thanksgiving. Participation in 
this activity served as a substitute for 
required physical education; however, 
approximately one half of the boys are 
enrolled in some other physical education 
class or in R.O. T. C. One hundred and 
twelve boys participated this first season, 
although only eighty could be equipped at 
any one time. As a player found that he 
had to drop out for one reason or another, 
his suit was immediately checked out to 
an applicant at the top of the waiting list 
which was always full. Sophomores, 
juniors or seniors were eligible for play. 

The officiating each night was handled 
by three teams not scheduled to play and 
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was surprising in its quality. The score- 
keepers report of each game was posted 
for one day on the bulletin board and a 
copy sent to the newspaper. The local 
paper was generous in publicising the re- 
sults of the games and the team standings 
each day. This was due in part to the 
facts that information was submitted in a 
concise form which could be easily used by 
the newspaper. 

Certain special events through the sea- 
son helped build the morale of the league. 
Among these was an official opening cere- 
mony at the first set of the league games 
at which local school officials aided the 
boys in a proper send-off. Two teams 
played an exhibition game for a neighbor- 
ing elementary school outside the city 
and two other teams provided the half- 
time entertainment at one of the high 
school varsity games. A night exhibition 
was the nucleus of a P. T. A. program. 
Members of the boys’ cooking classes 
helped stage a super-bean feed Thanksgiv- 


ing week to finish off the season in the ap- 
proved style. Music, speeches, football 
movies and balloting for first and second 
all-star teams made a worth-while eve- 
ning. 

It is not possible to state definitely the 
outcome of this activity, since this is the 
first season of the activity. There was a 
keen interest among the boys. Sports- 
manship was a noticeable characteristic. 
Team spirit and the game-situation livened 
the pace of group instruction and achieve- 
ment. There was a definite improvement 
in play. The games were high scoring 
contests: the score of one game was 41 to 
20 and the team that won the game was 
twenty paints behind at the beginning of 
the second quarter. In some seventy-five 
games among inexperienced boys, injuries 
were expected, but in this respect the out- 
come was more than satisfactory. There 
were two injuries that may be called seri- 
ous, a dislocated knee sustained by one 
player during a “still” tackle in early sea- 


son instruction and a broken clavicle dur- 
ing a league game. Those boys who 
desired the protection of the California 
Interscholastic Federation Athletic Pro- 
tection Fund had their membership fee of 
seventy-five cents per boy paid by the 
Student Body. 

Some of what has been written in this 
summary will be trite to a member of the 
profession; however, there are three fac- 
tors already mentioned that make this pro- 
ject have possibilities of great development 
in this high school: (1) the large number 
of boys that have been adequately 
equipped, (2) the availability of three 
auxiliary football fields and (3) the pro- 
tection offered each player through the 
agency of the Student Body and the Ath- 
letic Protection Fund. It appears, from 
this viewpoint, that this is an activity 
befitting the ever moving curriculum of a 
modern high school which seeks to align 
itself with the real needs of adolescent 
youth. 


Cross-Country, The Fall Sport for 
the Small School 


By W. Harold O’Connor 


Burrillville High School, Harrisville, Rhode Island 


by the hundreds and its athletes by 
the score, there can be little doubt 
that September will find your gridiron the 
center of athletic activity. To you, this 
article can be of no more than secondary 
interest for cross-country holds little of 
the glamour of the gridiron. But, for each 
of you big-fellow schools there are prob- 
ably several country cousins with total 
male enrollments approximating the num- 
bers in your football squads, and with ath- 
letic plants only dreams of. the future. 
Fall has a different meaning in such high 
schools, for there are not enough boys to 
make winning football teams possible, and 
rather poor playing facilities are available 
even if the teams were assembled. The 
primary aim of this article is to interest 
such schools in a fall sport that pays divi- 
dends in health and general conditioning 
and can provide letter-making opportunity 
for boys who can not even come close to 
making the teams in baseball, basketball, 
or in track 
It is almost an impossibility to conduct 
football with less than eighteen boys on a 
squad, but any school can carry on a full 
cross-country program with eight. You 
can have a five-man team that will fulfill 
all scoring rules. Furthermore, you can 
equip the squad for next to nothing, run 
them almost anywhere, and even beat the 
high schools that would outclass you in 


I F your school lists its male enrollment 
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football. 

Five boys will give your school a team 
score in any meet, dual or championship. 
Seven boys and one alternate will consti- 
tute a full entry into most championship 
meets. Of these only seven usually ac- 
tually compete and only five make up your 
team score. In dual meets you can run 
your whole squad. 

Trunks and a jersey supplied by the 
school, plus ordinary low tennis shoes and 
a supporter bought by the boy himself 
constitute the necessary equipment in 
early fall. Add to that a sweat suit when 
the colder weather arrives and you have 
a team equipped. The total cost may be 
only three dollars per boy. 

Moreover, you need have no worries 
about playing fields or cinder tracks. 
Find any stretch of road, golf-course fair- 
way, woodland path or rolling fields and 
hillsides; measure off about two and a 
half miles, place markers or checkers along 
the course to guide the runners. 

Have you been dreading the advent of 
football because your boys are of the mid- 
get variety? It need not worry you in cross- 
country. It may even prove beneficial. 
Statistics show that most good distance 
runners are shorter and lighter than aver- 
age. Is your school back in the country 
where your boys do a lot of walking? 
There is a cross-country team right be- 
fore you waiting to be assembled. Take 


your distance runners from Tarzan Brown 
to Glenn Cunningham and just notice that 
they are from the farms and the country 
towns. 

What are your chances of success? 
Well, Houlton High School of Houlton, 
Maine, with a team of five boys won the 
National Interscholastic Cross-Country 
Championship at Newark, New Jersey, 
not so long ago. Malcolm Toothacher of 
Phillips High, Maine, was National High 
School champion only two years ago. My 
own school with only about 150 boys in 
the three upper classes has won the New 
England trophy at Newark and Elizabeth 
for four successive years. We have taken 
five consecutive Class-B titles in Rhode 
Island, have never finished lower than sec- 
ond in Class B in the past ten years. You 
can see the possibility for success in cross- 
country in the small high school. 

Perhaps you are wondering about pos- 
sibilities in your own school. If you de- 
cide to start the sport do not pass up any 
candidate who has a doctor’s health per- 
mit. It may be that he will be awkward- 
looking and run with a sort of shuffle, and 
it may be he will be about five feet tall 
and weigh 110 pounds. If the doctor says 
he is sound let him try out. I have had 
both types on my squad doing under 
13:30 for a regulation hilly course. These 
boys may not be successful running a mile 
on a cinder track, yet they may be among 
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your leading scorers in cross-country. A 
few years ago I had a boy of the first type 
who ran almost flat-footed and, although 
he could not do a 5:10-mile on the cin- 
ders, he set a new Class-B record in cross- 
country over the hills. Another of my 
boys was four feet, nine inches tall and 
weighed less than a hundred pounds. He 
did about 14:15 for the two and one-half 
mile course. 

Again, a note of warning—do not give 
up on a boy in his first year or two no 
matter how poor he looks. I have had 
several boys turn out surprisingly well in 
their last year or two after seeming hope- 
less in the beginning. I have had boys 
who could not do a course in 17:30 reach 
the 14:10 mark before graduating. 

Let them run cross-country and watch 
them grow! I have kept check on the 
weights of boys in my squads and have 
seen them gain as much as ten pounds 
during a cross-country season. If you 
watch the scales to be sure you do not 
overwork the lighter runners, you can aid 
a great deal in their physical development. 

Training need not be all hard work. We 
have worked out a few little games which 
we use in training. They add a little zest 
to the practice and help very much in 
keeping the runners closely bunched, as 
you naturally wish them to be at the fin- 
ish of a race. We have a workout which 
we call “Five-Up.” We send out two of 
the slower runners with a minute or a 
minute and a half handicap over the regu- 
lar course, or less handicap over the 
shorter routes, when we are working for 
speed. Then the rest of the squad is di- 
vided into five-man teams, or, if the squad 
is small, into four or three-man teams, and 
sent out to overtake and pass the handicap 
men whom we call the rovers. To pass 
the rovers the runners of the several teams 
must not be widely separated, not more 
than ten yards apart. Then the groups 
try to keep bunched right to the finish, 
going as fast as they can. 

We have also a “Sadie Hawkins” day 
which is no more than a regular handicap 
workout with the whole squad sent out to 
catch and pass one of the slower runners 
who is given a sizable time handicap. This 
sets a goal for the faster men and spurs 
on the slower runners who wish to escape 
being caught. We have another which we 
are trying out now. It is a “Blind Bogie” 
race with each runner naming his own 
time allowance and trying to do whatever 
distance is selected for the practice in the 
time, nearest to that marked on the slip 
held by the coach or manager. In addi- 
tion, we have the usual “Hare and 
Hounds” races with the weaker runners as 
the hares. We work on individual weak- 
nesses by requiring different men to set 
pace over parts of the course where they 
show a tendency to lag. Thus, by varying 
the work, the distance, and the speed, the 
team is built up and kept laughing. To 
Lauren Brown, the great Michigan State 
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TO KILL 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


The shortest cut to complete Athlete’s Foot control is the employment 
of a fungicide that reaches and kills the many different fungi involved. 
Such a fungicide must be quick in action—and it must be stable, so that 
there is never any question about its efficacy. . 
Alta-Co Powder in solution kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 60 
seconds. It remains stable in solution—and its strength can be tested 
by any inexperienced attendant accurately and instantly with an Alta-Co 
Powder Tester. No other foot tub fungicide has these three vital advan- 
tages. If you are fighting Athlete’s Foot, Alta-Co Powder is your most 
potent weapon. 

White Alta-Co Powder Alta-Co Powder with Tracer 
Stainless Alta-Co Powder, which This is recommended where Athlete’s Foot 
leaves no stain, is suggested for use Control is enforced, and a check on its 
where there is objection to skin use is desired. The slight yellowish tint is 
tinting. evidence of application. 

Both are equal in fungus-killing power 
Send for our new 32 page brochure on Athlete’s Foot control. It gives much 
valuable information on the various fungi, their spread, and how to combat them. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


Westport, Connecticut 








Keeps mats 

“springy” and thick 
through years of service, 
outlasts several covers! 


Always insist on a filler of Genuine All Hair 
OZITE when you buy or recondition your gym 
mats ... it’s safer and actually more economical 

. . it stays “alive” through years of hard punish- 

ment and may be used again when the covers wear 
out! 
OZITE is heavier and denser than ordinary 
cushion felt—its laminated construction insures a 
flat, lumpless lie. No needles are used in OZITE 
Platen Process felting, so none can break off and 
fall into the felt. IT’S ALWAYS SAFE! 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 


» WRITE FOR NAMES OF MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS WHO CAN SUPPLY Y 











Matt Mann’s record: 


11 National Collegiate and 
11 Big Ten Championships 
Use the system with which Matt Mann pro- 
duces his record-breaking teams at the Uni- 


versity of Michigan. You'll find it completely 
and compactly set forth in— 


SWIMMING 

FUNDAMENTALS 

By MATT MANN and 
CHARLES C. FRIES 


pr of d. swim- 
ming technique, including the est ke 
developed by champions. It clearly explains 











“butterfly” and the fishtail kick. 


Special chapters take up diving, water safety, 
and the breaking down of “‘water fear.”” 


109 Action Photographs 
List $2.00 


For complete information, write 
Dept. Y-194 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














PERSONALIZED 


BASKETBALL 


A Manual of 
Fundamentals for 
the Player 


Written by Louis Lerda and Gilbert 
S$. Cooper 


Edited by D. Edward Atwell 
5!/x8'/2 bound or looseleaf, with or with- 
out title page permitting the coach to 
senor his own notes and ideas. 
25 cents per copy up to 10 copies. 
15 cents per copyiin lots of 10 or more. 
Coopler Coaching Service 
Box 705 Coatesville, Penn. 














cross-country coach, I feel indebted for the 
wise counsel that, “Championships come 
easier if you keep the boys laughing.” If 
possible, have one fairly long trip on which 
you will take only the best of your squad 
and you will find the boys working hard 
for the trip and the distinction of being 
selected. 

Beyond these points there are only a 
few minor details which might be of as- 
sistance to you. The need of shortening 
strides and leaning in on the hills, of not 
“putting on the brakes” going down grade, 
of not running behind runners with short 
jerky strides, and the need of keeping 
arms, shoulders and legs relaxed are com- 
mon knowledge. I have found that to run 
flat-footed for about twenty or thirty 
yards after coming up steep grades helps 
to ease the strain on the Achilles tendon. 
We have found a bit of inhalant rubbed 
with the tip of the finger on the roof of 
the mouth aids in keeping the mouth 
moist. We have also found one little exer- 
cise helpful for muscle stretching. It is 
that of having the runner stand facing a 
wall or building so that he can just reach 
it with his hands. Then have him move 
his weight back and forth with his hands 
on the wall while keeping his feet flat on 
the ground. 

These are only a few of many things 
that you coaches can learn if you will give 
your non-football playing pupils a chance 
to show you that they too want to enter 
your athletic program if you will give 
them the right encouragement, cross- 
country. 


A Word for the Forward 
Pass Receiver 
(Continued from page 12) 


The Turn-About 


In essence, the turn-about is identical 
with the pivot, except that the pass re- 
ceiver ultimately heads back toward the 
line of scrimmage, instead of going to the 
right or left. 

When about three or four yards from 
the defensive back, the pass receiver steps 
diagonally to the right with his right foot, 
his body bending forward as if to continue 
in that direction. Keeping the weight on 
the right foot, he brings the left foot close 
to the right foot, shifting the weight to 
the left foot. He then swings his right 
foot behind so that the pass receiver is 
with his back to the defensive man and 
directly in front of him. He then heads 
toward the line of scrimmage to meet the 
on-coming pass. 

If executed correctly, these maneuvers 
will increase the effectiveness of a passing 
attack. The pass receiver will find himself 
clear of the best defensive back, and thus, 
will be in a position to catch the pass un- 
molested. 





Safety and 

Technical Cor- 

rectness get “GRECO 

FENCING EQUIP- 

MENT”. The Choice of 
Leading Schools Everywhere. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue A 
19 W. 34th St.—GRECO—New York City 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Athletic Journal, published monthly ex- 
cept July and August, at Chicago, for October, 1940. 


Srate oF i 
County or Coox 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county a Yay egy appeared, John L. 
—— t., who, having been duly sworn accordi ting 

and says that he is the owner 

publisher of Tue ATmLeTic Journal, and that the 

ollowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement = the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, ” embodied 
in section 537, Postal — and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 

lisher, editor, manaeie editor, and business man- 

John 1 L. Griffith, Jr. Lond Glen- 

Editor, John L. Jaq 

Chicago. TE mien 

«6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago. 

jusiness =: "ce L. Griffith, Jr., 6858 Glen- 
wood Ave., 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding ome per cent or 
more <. total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and — as well as those of each individual 

be given.) John L. Griffith, Jr., 6858 
Gueeed | De. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders | or holding 1 per cent 
er more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
quer securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

one. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders ane coourtty holders as they appear upon 
os books of the company but also, in cases where 

the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of = company as trustee or in any other 
eng t name of the person or corpo- 

or a such trustee is acting, is given; 

ina that the said two hs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full know! oe a and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
and security holders who do not appa 

books of the company as trustees, hold 

stock and securities in a capacity other than that 

a bona fide owner; and this nt has no reason 

believe that t any other person, association, or cor- 

tion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said som, . or other securities than as #0 
stated by 

5. That oa average number of copies of cach 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or Twise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve ‘aeenthe ling the date shown above 
is (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH, JR. 
(Ss ture of publisher.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day 
of September, 1940. 


[SEAL] MICHAEL A. BINSFELD, 
(My commission expires September 4, 1944.) 
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ACTIVE MEMBER 


The Athletic Institute offers you the follow- 
ing services absolutely without cost except 
for mailing and handling charge of printed 








THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
és building more 
PLAYER PARTICIPATION 
and PUBLIC INTEREST 


America is a sports-minded nation—where every 
man, woman and child has the privilege and right 
to play for fun and health. 


To foster these rights and aid in the expansion of 
these privileges the Athletic Goods Industry main- 
tains the Athletic Institute as a non profit organiza- 
tion to promote sports activities through the fields 
of recreation and physical education for the benefit 
of the American public and the Athletic Goods 
Industry. It is the purpose of the Athletic Institute 
to serve you—thr: its various channels of activity 
to increase interest in sports and to help more of our 
people to play. We are to be a member of the 
Athletic Institute. We invite you to take advantage 
of the Institute service and urge you to cooperate 
with those whose cooperation with the Athletic 
Institute makes these services possible. 


Sports participation makes 








material. 


I 
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FIELD SERVICE WORK 

The Athletic Institute assists in 
the organizing and administration 
of teams and leagues, and con- 
ducts baseball and tennis schools. 


BULLETIN SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
series of bulletins on the various 
subjects of organization, admin- 
istration, financing, officiating, 
coaching and supervision of 
sports, etc. 


MAIL CONSULTATION 
The Athletic Institute through its 
experts offers assistance through 
correspondence on recreational 
athletics or mass teaching in the 
fields of physical education, 


PUBLIC SPEECH SERVICE 

The Athletic Institute provides a 
variety of carefully written public 
talks on subjects devoted to the 
promotion of sports participation 
and development of civic interest. 


COOPERATION 

The Athletic Institute invites cor- 
respondence on your problems 
and wel suggestions that will 
help in the unselfish promotion of 
Sports. 





Ask your sporting goods dealer for 


details or write to 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 


209 S. State St 


Chicago 





for OcToBER, 











Football Rules for Fall 


How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 

How many yards would teams have lost, had your players known 
the rules thoroughly? am = 

Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 
PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 
PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 
AND 
AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 


necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11 —-25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents each 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal—6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed please find 
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ATHLETIC 
HEADQUARTERS 


IN CHICAGO 


we Mtn HOUSE ON /P = 
THE ROOF |} 
Occupying practically — i). A ste 
an entire square ght, i er 
rising 25 stories high. Bi 
and providing 1700 
guestrooms, Hotel 
Sherman is the most 
accessible and conven- 
lently located hotel in 


Chicago. 


1700 ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 
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® Ideal headquarters tor your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 





CLARK » LAKE » RANDOLPH AND LA SALLE _ STREETS 











KEEP YOUR FOOTBALL PLAYERS’ UNIFORMS 
LOOKING CLEAN AND SNAPPY DURING THE 
SEASON THROUGH IVORY SYSTEM QUICK SERVICE 


There is no sense in spending a lot of money to doll up your foot- 
ball players in flashy uniforms at the start of the season unless the 
swanky suits are kept right up to scratch throughout the entire 


schedule. 


Knowing that the average home town cleaner has neither the ex- 
perience nor the equipment to properly handle colorful football 
togs, the IVORY SYSTEM—the oldest, largest and most experi- 
enced reconditioning firm in the country—provides emergency- 


between-game-service for your benefit. 


In the Twenty-four hours is all the time that we need in our shops to re- 


~— store any number of uniforms to their original snappy appear- 
) 
SPORTS 


ance. Get your equipment off to us as soon as possible after the 


ball game, and leave the rest to us. 


Ivory system 


REGRESS 2 Ne Silene AM 


Keconditionets of Wthletic Eguipment 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS 














